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FPISODK I 


'I'lIE STEAM-ROLLER 

My attention was first drawn to Aly the ciay 
George fell off the camel. 

We were building a road in the desert, and I 
was at my usual early morning occupation of 
telling off the different gangs of men to their 
tasks for the day. As you mav not know the 
method followed by those who fight the desert 
in this particular way for a living, I shall, first 
of all, describe how I built mv road. 

In the first place, a gang of men went forward 
under the command of a (jreek overseer. Tdiis 
latter’s name was actually Dimitri Leonidas 
Constantinopoulos, but I alwavs called him 
George. The business of this first gang was to 
decide how much of the desert surface, along 
the route mapped out, should be levelled, and 
forthwith to level it. Many people think of the 
desert as an enormous, flat, sandy plain, with 
here and there an oasis. In reality, the desert is 
rarely flat. Its surface combines hills and valleys, 
and generally there is a certain amount of thorny 
nsh scattered about. This bush had to be torn 
tip and thrown on one side before anything else 
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could be done, d’hen the men would proceed to 
fill up the depressions in the ground with sand 
removed from the higher levels, thus making a 
reasonably flat surface for the gang that followed 
close at their heels. 

The second gang advanced bearing pieces of 
stone roughlv about twice the size of a man s 
head. Each man threw down his stone in line as 
closely as possible with the corresponding stone 
in the line already laid. Thus, line by line, a solid 
laver of stone was, as one might say, laid on the 
face of the desert. 

'I'he third gang followed carrying baskets of 
smaller, harder stones, which they used to fill up 
the spaces between the big stones already laid. 
In addition they scattered a thin layer of these 
small, hard stones over the big ones. When they 
had passed by, the strip of desert on which we 
were building the road was entirely covered 
with stone, in big and small pieces, to a height 
of ten or twelve inches. I'he work of the fourth 
gang was to scatter sand and water over the rough 
stone surface in preparation for the triumphal 
progress of the steam-roller. This roller, by its 
great weight, crushed sand, small stones and big 
stones into one great, solid mass that lay like a 
stark, flat wall upon the desert as far as the eye 
could see. 

Now you know the way I built my road. You 
may know a better way. All I can say is that the 
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above was my way and worked very well. This 
brings me to Aly. As I said before, I had been 
telling ofl- the gangs to their different tasks and 
had given my Greek overseer his final orders; I, 
myself, would stay with the fourth gang so as to 

be near the steam-roller. 

“Anything else you want to know, George?” I 

asked. 

“No, sir,” replied Dimitri Leonidas Constan- 
tinopoulos. 

“All right. Off you go, then!” I ordered, and 

turned to mount my horse. 

George, as 1 shall henceforth refer to him, was 
a little, fat ball of a man, but he climbed with 
great dignity on to a camel kneeling in readiness 
for him. The great beast snarled and grunted as 
it received his weight, but proceeded nevertheless 
to rise to its feet. George, from his superior 
height, looked round at his men, counted them 
to make sure that all were present, and then, 
sitting up very straight, gave the order to march, 
in a loud military voice. (I am sure that he 
firmly believed that he looked like Napoleon 
at the Pyramids.) The men obediently moved 
forward and, at that very instant, without any 
warning whatsoever, the camel dropped on its 
knees in the first movement a camel makes when 
it wishes to come to earth. George, who was, of 
course, quite unprepared for this sudden action, 
flew over its head, turned a complete somersault 
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and landed, in a sitting position, with a crash 
that shook the landscape. 

For a moment there was a tense silence and 
then, as poor George began to feel himself all 
over with both hands to estimate the damage, a 
great shout of laughter rose from all the men 
near by. They all liked George, who was a very 
decent fellow and good to his men, but he looked 
so comical sitting there, with all the wind knocked 
out of him, that it was too much for them. 'I'hey 
just stood and rocked. I, personally, was striving 
desperately to hide a large smile behind my hand 
when I noted that the camel, evidently thinking 
that it had done a good day’s work, had risen to 
its feet again and was moving off towards the 
horizon at a good four miles an hour. 

I opened my mouth to shout to some of the 
men to catch it when I observed a small man, 
with a monkey-like face and very thin legs, turn 
his head and look at the camel. Hitherto he had 
been gazing at the catastrophe with a perfectly 
solemn expression, but now he quietly trotted 
after the camel, the cause of all the trouble, 
seized its head-rope, smacked it vigorously over 
the muzzle as it snarled at him, and led it back 
to George, who was, by this time, ready for 
another start, 

I'here was no further excitement. George 
was only shale ■*, and the camel was too wise 
to attempt to -lay the same trick twice. Ac- 
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THE STEAM-ROLLER 7 

cordingly, the gangs duly moved off to their 
work. 

The little monkey-faced man stayed with the 
fourth gang, and I beckoned to him to come to 
me. I was interested in him. I felt I should like 
to know something more about the only man in 
the crowd who had the sense to realise that the 
camel was running away from camp. You will 
understand my curiosity when I tell you that, 
once a camel gets loose in the desert, it is a day’s 
work for scores of men to capture it again. When 
he stood by my stirrup I said: 

“O man, what is your name?” 

“Sir,” he replied, very seriously, “my name 
is Aly.” 

“Well, Aly,” I went on, “I noticed that you 
did not laugh, as the other men did, when the 
overseer fell off the camel.” 

“Sir,” he said, “why should I laugh? His 
pride uplifted him and so he fell.” 

“That may be true,” I admitted, “but the 
other men seemed to think it funny.” 

“Sir,” he replied, “I am not as other men. I 
am a philosopher.” 

I nodded my head. “That again may be true,” 
I said, “but I noticed that you were the only 
man to perceive that the camel was running 
away. You caught it and brought it back while 
the other men were still laughing. You are, I 
think, what I may call a practical philosopher.” 
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“Sir,” he agreed, “you say truly that I am 
very practical.” 

“Well, Aly,” I said, “I want someone who is 
practical and, at the same time, philosophical, to 
take command of the steam-roller gang. The rais 
of that gang is sick, and will have to go back to 
his village. Would you like the job? I tell you 
frankly that you will need all your philosophy in 
dealing with the steam-roller.” 

“Sir,” he replied, “I have observed that there 
is a devil in the steam-roller, and I think that you 
will act wisely in making me rai's of the gang.” 

“Why?” I asked. “Do you know anything 
about steam-rollers?” 

“Sir,” he answered woodenly, “I do not. But 
I am very practical and, also, I am a great 
philosopher.” 

I looked at him keenly, but he was obviously 
speaking in all seriousness. 

“Very well, then,” I said, “that is settled. 
Now we’ll go and see what the steam-roller is 
doing.” 

I rode off, and he trotted behind me with the 
same unmoved expression on his face that he had 
worn throughout the whole of our conversation. 
Presently we came to the steam-roller, which was 
surrounded by a group of men. I gave one look 
at it and groaned aloud. It was off the road 
again! 

I do not suppose that any one of you has ever 
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had occasion to use a steam-roller in the desert, 

and I earnestly hope that you never will. It was 

the one curse of our existence, and yet we could 

not possibly do without it. I got my first grey 

hairs in dealing with it, and I have seen strong 

men, speechless with rage, raising their clenched 

hands to Heaven, in a mute prayer for patience, 

as they gazed upon it, one hack wheel buried 

feet deep in the sand at the side and the great 

front roller sprawling drunkenly over half the 

road. The engine-driver sw^ore that the thing w'as 

bewitched. It may be that the steering-gear was 

defective in some way. I don’t know. Whatever 

was the cause, this is what usually happened. 

It would start oflF, snorting and clanking, and 

proceed majestically for, say, twenty yards up 

the road, crushing the stones and making a fine 

surface as it passed. Then the driver would 

reverse, and it would roll proudly back again on 

the same course, thus levelling, well and duly, 

half the road. Then the other half had to be done. 

Accordingly the driver would start it off at an 

angle and advance until the roller was well in 

the centre of the second half and so begin to 
crush that. 

Naturally, one assumed that the steam-roller 
would continue to act according to the driver’s 
will. Actually, it would at once proceed to work 
off the road towards the desert. The driver would 
tug frenziedly at his steering-gear, and the roller 
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would plunge straight into the middle of the 
road. Then he would endeavour to straighten it 
out again, and one of the back wheels would in- 
variably roll clean off the road into the sand. 
Then we would all stand round and say what 
we thought about it in three or four different 
languages. After that, the only thing to do was 
to spend an hour or two getting the back wheel 
on to the road again. It was a gay life for the 
steam-roller gang! 

As soon as Alv and I reached the steam-roller 
I said to the gang of men who formed its escort, 
“O men, here is your new rais.” 

It was at once clear that my choice was 
popular, for many of the men smiled, and one 
said laughingly, “O Aly, now you will teach us 
philosophy.” 

“I shall teach you something else,” replied 
Aly grimly, “if you do not obey my orders. 
What is wrong with this son of a she-camel?” 
He pointed to the steam-roller as he spoke, and 
at once ten men hastened to explain. 

Aly went and looked at the back wheel that 
was in the sand. “Lay stones thus and thus,” 
he said, illustrating with dickering hands, “and 
give the wheel something to travel over.” 

The men understood at once what he meant, 
and presently a miniature causeway was built 
under the offending wheel and towards the main 

road 
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“Now, O driver,” commanded Aly, “give 
steam!” 

The driver turned on the steam; men thrust 
desperately behind the wheel with heavy wooden 
beams; it gripped the stones and, amidst mighty 
cheering, the steam-roller took the road again. 

“Thus,” said Aly, “it should be done,” and 
turned to me for applause. 

“Good!” said I. “Very good!” 

I knew quite well what would happen, and 
it did. Intoxicated with the excitement of the 
moment, the driver got too far on the road before 
he began to swing the roller straight again. When 
he realised the danger he brought it round as 
quickly as he could, but there was not enough 
width of road for the other back wheel to curve 
and, while we held our breath in anguish, it 
rolled sadly off the road into the sand on the 
other side! 

A loud groan went up from the gang; the 
engine-driver burst into tears, and I gave my 
opinion of steam-rollers in Arabic, English, 
French and Hindustani. 

The philosopher made no sound whatever, but 
simply looked at the driver as though he were 
some strange and noxious insect. Presently he 
said, addressing no one in particular, “It is in 
^y mind that this man might do better if he 
were driving a sewing-machine.” 

Once again, under his direction, the men built 
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up a causeway for the erring wheel; two stalwarts 
stood ready behind with the wooden beams, and 
the rest fell back as Aly commanded, “Give 
steam!” The driver, with a bitter look at Aly, 
obediently pulled the lever. Nothing happened. 
He then pulled everything and twisted everything 
that he could lay his hands on. Still nothing 
happened. I le turned a panic-stricken face to Aly 
and said, “O Aly, there is not enough steam.” 

The steam-roller gang, with one accord, sat 
down and began to look at the scenery. They had 
the resigned look of men for whom life could 
hold no further trials. I, personally, was keeping 
silent, not for lack of words, but just to see how 
the philosophy of Aly would stand the strain. 

d’hat worthy said nothing but quietly stroked 
his chin, gazing pensively at the driver the while, 
d'hen he remarked coldly, “O man with a mud 
head, why is there not enough steam?” 

The driver burst into a torrent of explanation, 
from which I gathered that he suspected the gang 
of removing water from the boiler. Here the 
gang rose unanimously to its feet and proceeded 
to assure Aly, individually and collectively, that 
the engine-driver was the father and mother of 
all liars. Aly listened impassively and then, turn- 
ing to the driver, said, “If you do not give steam 
in ten minutes I will beat you so that your tears 
will fill the boiler. Even then,” he added sourly, 
“it would be salt water and of little use.” 
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Thereupon he solemnly pulled out a silver 
watch of enormous size from some mysterious 
hiding-place in his garments, and marked the 
time. The engine-driver looked at me for com- 
fort, but in vain. It seemed to me that Aly was 
dealing with the situation in a highly satisfac- 
tory manner. 

The next ten minutes were probably the most 
strenuous in the engine-driver's life. At the end 
of five, Aly thoughtfully picked up a small iron 
crowbar and weighed it in one hand with the ap- 
pearance of a man who has to do a certain job 
and is wishful to test his tools. The driver, with a 
look of terror, redoubled his efforts. Tlic gang, 
thoroughly interested, began to draw nearer, and 
argue with one another about the driver's pros- 
pects of a long life, I kept one eye on Aly and 
the other on my wrist-watch. 

Nine minutes passed, and Aly put down the 
crowbar in order to roll back his shirt-sleeves. 
The excitement was now becoming intense. Aly 
picked up the crowbar again. Nine and a half 
minutes — and the driver screeched out, “O Aly, 
there is enough steam!” 

A sigh of the purest disappointment went up 

from the gang; I removed a drop or two of 

perspiration from my brow, and Aly laid the 

crowbar on the ground again. “Give steam!” he 
ordered. 

The driver tremblingly pulled the lever, and 
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the big steam-roller lurched on to the road 
again. 

“Stop!” commanded Aly. The driver obedi- 
ently stopped, and Aly paced majestically for- 
ward to the foot-plate. 

“Listen, O man,” he said to the thoroughly 

frightened engine-driver. “I am rais of this gang. 

'Phis roller,” and he patted the end nearest to 

him, “will roll on the road and will 7iot walk 

about in the desert. If either wheel touches a 

grain of sand at the side of the road I will beat 

you till you are sick, and then my gang will 

beat vou till vou are well again. Do you under- 
stand.^” 

“O Aly,” said the miserable driver, “I under- 
stand.” 

“Very well,” said Aly. “Now,” with a magni- 
ficent gesture, “give steam!” 

'The roller moved forward, took up its correct 
direction, proceeded twenty yards, halted, came 
back to where we were standing and again moved 
forward, the gang jubilantly preceding it and be- 
strewing its path with sand and water. It was a 
beautiful sight! 

I turned to Aly very gratefully. That great man 
was watching the roller with a baleful glare. 

“O Aly,” I said, “it is in my mind that I have 
chosen a good rai's.” 

“Sir,” he replied, “I am very practical and 
also a great philosopher.” 
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“Do all philosophers use an iron crowbar in 
their philosophy?" I asked, meekly and with a 
sincere desire to gain information. 

“Sir," said Aly, with a wooden face, in which, 
however, two eyes twinkled merrily, “only the 
practical ones." 


EPISODE II 


WAR! 

I rir^SHED building the road described in the 
last episode and went off on other affairs. So I 
lost sight of Aly for some time. I used to wonder, 
at odd moments, what had become of the little 
man, but presently I had other matters to think 
about. Various persons in Europe, deciding that 
the Continent needed a little excitement, pro- 
ceeded to supply it by introducing the Great 
War. 'Fhe result was that several millions of 
men, including myself, found themselves wearing 
a very uninteresting kind of dress and doing 
things that surprised them. 

Now, I am a man of peace. It does not amuse 
me in the least to live in a trench half-full of 
mud and to be blown up into the air, from time 
to time, by the bursting of large-sized shells. I 
cannot take pleasure in being made a target for 
machine-gun fire, and bayonet-work fills me 
with the strongest possible loathing. Moreover, 
it seems to me that there are pleasanter ways 
of passing the time than sitting in a dug-out, 
masked like a Burmese tragedian, waiting for 
the next gas-attack. Hov.evcr, these things had 
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to be done, and I drew a certain amount of com- 
fort from the fact that the enemy were having 
the same unhappy experiences. All things con- 
sidered, then, you will understand n^y complete 
satisfaction when, after many vicissitudes, I 
found myself, one fine day, encamped in the 
desert again. 

Except for the fact that I was in uniform, 
and that the five hundred men under my orders 
were called Egyptian Labour Corps or, more 
familiarly, E.L.C., it was just like old times. 
I even had George with me. I had met him in 
Alexandria, and told him that I was going into 
the desert again, whereupon he immediately 
declared war on the Central Powers on his own 
account, joined the E.L.C. in the capacity of 
^foreman and was, at my request, transferred 
to my section. 

We were talking together one evening, after 

planning out the following day’s work, and I 

was saying how well the men were working. 

George agreed, but wished that we could get 

some of the old road-builders back again. That 

reminded me of Aly, and I asked George if he 

ad seen that philosophical man anywhere. But 

George could, unfortunately, give me no in- 
formation. 

None of our men here come from his part 
0 the country,” he said, “but we may find some- 
one who knows him this evening. That new 
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gang is coming up from the base, and the train 
is due any time now.” 

“Well,” I replied, “we could certainly do with 
him. He was a first-class rai's.” 

I'he conversation shifted back to the work in 
hand. The troops were moving forward, deeper 
and deeper into the desert, in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy, and it was our business to 
drive the pipe-line after them as fast as we could. 
Enormous quantities of water were needed for 
the men and horses engaged, and a great pump- 
ing-installation at the base sent the water along 
the pipe as quickly as we could lay it. Connec- 
tion between us and the troops was kept up by 
the Camel Corps, and we all worked very nicely 
and comfortably together. It made me rub my 
hands to see the long string of camels set out 
each morning, each camel carrying its two zinc 
tanks, one on either side, filled with the water 
so sorely needed by the hot and weary fighting- 
men in front. I know what it means to be thirsty, 
and I was quite determined that no man should 
suffer from lack of water if 1 could help it. 

“Work hard, O men,” I used to say to my 
E.L.C. rascals, “work hard! Every metre of 
pipe-line helps to win the victory!” 

And they ^//V/ work. Whether it was in actually 
carrying the lengths of iron pipe and laying them, 
end to end, on the ground, or in building the 
narrow-gauge railway-line on which ran the 
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miniature train that brought up supplies, or in 
carrying out the various camp duties, it was all 
the same. They worked magnificently. I very 
rarely had cause to complain and, even more 
rarely, reason to punish. I was very well pleased 
with my men. 

It was for this latter reason that I was rather 

anxious about the new gang arriving that same 

evening. I hoped they would be of the same 

type as the men I had already in camp. 

Where every man was doing his utmost it was 

essential that there should be no shirkers. I had 

no desiie to spend my valuable time driving 
men. 

I was saying something of the kind to George 
when he suddenly stood up — we were sitting 
outside my tent and looked along the line of 
rail leading to the base. 

‘‘Here comes the train,” he said. 

"Good!” I returned. ‘*Now we’ll walk down 
to rail-head and see what luck we have.” 

It was only a short distance, and we had a few 
minutes to wait before the train drew up along- 
side us. The trucks were full of men in the 

familiar E.L.C. uniform, all looking very clean 
and healthy. 

H m ” I said to George, “they look all right, 
anyway. ^ 

I began to move forward to give the necessary 
orders for detraining, but stopped. A remark- 
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able thing was happening. The men were all 
climbing out of the trucks and forming up, two 
by two, without any trace of bustle or excite- 
ment. A little man, carrying a light cane, got out 
last and ran his eye oyer the gang. Then he gave 
a sharp order and the men turned briskly to 
their right and began to move towards my camp. 
An incredible thought flashed into my mind. I 
turned to George and he was staring at the gang 
with eyes that bulged half-way out of his head. 

“George,” I whispered, “can it possibly be — 
that monkey-face — those thin legs — George, it 
viust be ” 

“ALY!” bellowed George, in a voice of 
thunder. 

'Ehe little man halted as though he had been 
shot and turned towards us. I le spoke one word 
and his men stood still. Another, and they all sat 
down. Then he walked towards me. At tlirec 
paces’ distance he came to a stop, put his heels 
together with a click, saluted like a Guardsman 
and said, in an expressionless voice, “Sir, the 
steam-roller gang is present.” 

Out of the tail of my eye I saw George doing 
a little dance of delight as I returned Aly’s salute 
and said: 

O Aly, have you brought the stcani-roller.^” 
Sir,” he replied, “I have not.” 

Ehen,” I announced, with great satisfaction, 
we may consider the war as won.” 
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Well, after that, of course, we walked over to 
the gang, who were obviously bubbling over 
with excitement, but were held in their places by 
Aly’s iron discipline, and I had to ask and answer 
ten thousand questions. They were practically 
all there; even the steam-roller driver, now, for 
some unearthly reason, acting as cook, had not 
been forgotten. George had to listen to many sly 
jokes about the way he fell off the camel, and 
retaliated by prophesying ferociously about the 
fate in store for the jokers once he got them to 
work. Everything was really very pleasant. We 
marched up to camp, and the various men in 
the gang quickly dispersed in search of friends 
and relations once their quarters had been 
assigned to them. Aly came with me, and I bade 
him sit down on an empty biscuit-box while I 
demanded information concerning his activities 
of the previous two or three years. 

He told an astonishing story. It appeared that 
he had engaged himself with the E.L.C. almost 
as soon as it was organised. At the end of his 
three months service he had re-engaged and 
then, after a few weeks at home, had joined up 
once more. He had been at Gallipoli and at 
Mudros, and had already put in three months in 
the Canal zone. While in this latter area he had 
heard, in some mysterious fashion, that I was 
now with the Corps, and had at once decided to 
get together the old gang at the first opportunity 
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and bring them along with him when he once 
more presented himself for re-engagement. 
Accordingly, when next he went on leave he set 
to work. He had had a certain amount of diffi- 
culty in tracing various members of the gang; 
one or two were dead or unfit for service but, 
in the main, he had been singularly successful. 
I’hen he had presented himself at E.L.C. Head- 
quarters with his ready-made gang and had made 
it a condition of engagement that they should all 
work with me. Headquarters was only too glad 
to get such an excellent body of men under the 
command of a veteran like Aly, and made no 
difficulties at all. The gang was promptly en- 
gaged as a whole, and outfitted immediately. 
As soon as possible they were despatched to my 
base, and from thence railed up to me, pursued 
by the envious glances of various ILL.C. officers 
who would have dearly loved to steal them. 

When I had listened to all this, I said, “() Aly, 
you have seen and done many wonderful things. 
Now tell me the most wonderful thing your eyes 
have beheld during this great war.” 

“Sir,” he replied, “the most wonderful thing 
I have seen was the foolishness of a man we had 
as cook at Mudros.” 

“What makes you remember his foolishness 
so well.^” I asked. 

“Sir,” said Aly, “my leg.” 

He pulled back the right leg of his khaki shorts 
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and displayed his thigh. From hip to just above 
the knee ran a horrible jagged scar. I recognised 
the mark at once. There was no mistaking tlie 
wound made by a piece of riven metal moving 
at high speed. I shook my head over it. 

“That was a bad wound,” I commented. 
“Piece of shell, eh?” 

“Sir,” said Aly, “not shell. Bomb!” 

“Why,” I cried, “did you have enemy ’planes 
over you at Mudros? I low did you come to get 
bombed?” 

“Sir,” replied Aly, phlegmatically, “by the 
foolishness of the cook. Thus it fell out. We were 
sitting round the fire, some eight or ten of us, 
one evening, after our meal. The cook came up 
with something in his hand, crying aloud that he 
had found a curious thing. He showed it to us 
and I saw that it was of iron, about the size of a 
lemon. There was a little ring at the top and a 
flat finger of iron at the side. Also, the surface 
of the thing was divided into squares by lines 
cut deeply into the metal. I had seen such things 
at Gallipoli — I saw many strange things at Galli- 
poli — and I said, ‘O man, be careful! That is a 
bomb.’ 

“He laughed at me, in his foolishness, and 
said, ‘O Aly, you think you know everything.’ 
But the others said to me, ‘What is a bomb, Aly?’ 
And I told them. But the cook still mocked at 
rne and said, ‘Even if it be so, this bomb is surely 
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harmless. All the evil has been removed from it; 
otherwise it would not be here.’ I spoke to him 
very earnestly, for I saw that he was very foolish, 
and said, ‘O man, no bomb is harmless in this 
war.’ Whereupon he laughed loudlv and said, 
‘Well, Aly, let us see.’ And so saying, he threw 
the bomb into the fire!” 

“Nonsense, Aly!” I gasped. “Impossible!” 

“Sir,” said Aly imperturbably, “that is what 
the cook did. I said he was very foolish.” 

“Well, goon,” I exclaimed. “What happened?” 

“Sir,” said Aly, “I screamed, like a women, 
bidding the men fall on their faces. This they 
did, being very much afraid, all but the cook. 
'I'hen there was a great noise and a very bright 
light and I felt a thousand knives in my leg as I 
lay. Presently the men who were on the ground 
got up and came to me. None of them had been 
hurt, and they put cloths tightly round my leg 
to stop the blood flowing. Then they bore me 
to the hospital, and I remained there until my 
leg became well again.” 

“You did a very clever thing to call out as you 
did, Aly. You saved the lives of those men,” I 
said. “But tell me what happened to that fool of a 
cook?” 

“Sir,” said Aly, “he went from us.” 

“I see,” I murmured. “You mean he was 
killed.” 

“Sir,” explained Ally, “he did not lie down. 
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So he received much of the force of the ex- 
plosion. When the men began to pick him up 
he was dead. \es,” Aly went on, with an aii 
of great contentment, “he was dead, very dead. 
However,’* he added, “he was not a good cook 

and he was very foolish.” 

“Foolish!” I exclaimed. “Such a man is a 
standing danger to anyone who comes within a 
mile of him. I think he is much better dead.” 

“Sir,” said Aly, with his most philosophical 
look, “it is in my mind that you are right.” 


RPISODE III 


FRITZ 

Aly and his merry men were a splendid addition 
to our strength, and the work went on at full 
speed. My pipe-line seemed to jump forward 
each day, and the railway-line kept pace with it. 
Everything was satisfactory, and I should have 
been perfectly content hut for one thing. I had 
to be constantlv on the watch for Fritz. This 
was the name we had given to a particularly 
daring enemy airman. The enemy knew, just 
as well as we did, that our troops could not 
advance if the water-supplv were cut off. Hence 
it was most important for them to cut it off. 

We were, of course, not such fools as to lay 
the pipe on the surface. It was nicely covered 
over with sand, d’he railwav-line, too, was cleverly 
camouflaged so as to be practically invisible 
from the air. We decorated our tents with bushes 
and arranged them haphazard instead of in 
regular lines. Near my tent was a sort of gallows 
erection to which hung a big brass shell-case 
with an iron bar hanging near by. The men had 
strict orders that, whenever they heard the clang- 
ing of the shell-case, they must drop anything 
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and everything, run straight into the desert, 
scatter, and lie flat. 

I had taken every possible precaution to avoid 
damage from the enemy. But it was obvious, of 
course, to them that the pipe-line must follow 
a certain direction, and it was merely a matter 
of common sense for an airman, noticing any 
activity along a certain length of line, to deduce 
the presence of the pipe. Apparently Fritz had 
been told off to fly over our ground and cut the 
water-supply. Our own airmen, knowing exactly 
what Fritz wanted to do, took very great care 
to prevent him from doing it. But Fritz was 
really clever, and he managed, now and again, to 
elude them, and then he made things unpleasant 
for us. 

So, whatever I was doing, I kept a constant 
watch on one section of the sky, knowing quite 
well that an ominous black speck might appear 
at any moment, foretelling death and destruction. 

Aly and his gang had been duly informed of 
our measures for defence against attack from 
the air, and Aly had nodded his head wisely and 
said, “Sir, if any man does not understand why 
we do these things, I will show him my leg.” 

We had not seen Fritz for a long time, and I 
was beginning to wonder what had become of 
him. I hoped, of course, that he had ended his 
career. I really admired his cleverness and daring, 
but felt that I could live very happily without 
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him. The men had ceased to look apprehensively 
skywards each time thev sat in a group, and I 
had to mention casually, from time to time, that 
the danger was still there. I banged the shell- 
case at irregular intervals for practice, and if 
anv man ran into the desert at less than full 
speed he got a first-class dressing-down. I had 
an uneasy feeling that things were too good to 
last. My instinct was correct. 

About a week after the arrival of Alv we had a 
hotter day than usual. The men were very glad 
to knock off for their middav rest. Thev ate their 
meal and sought their tents to enjoy the blessed 
sensation of a rest in the shade. George and Aly 
were receiving their instructions from me for 
the afternoon spell of work. We were standing 
outside mv tent and, as I finished giving my 
orders, I automaticallv looked skywards. As I 
did so I stitfened. 'Ehcn I jumped clean into 
the air. 

“Fritz!” 1 veiled. 

What I saw was not a speck on the horizon 
but a black smear as long as a man’s hand! Fritz 
had chosen his time well and, but for my lucky 
glance skvward, would have been upon us with- 
out warning. My yell made George look upwards. 
Instinctivelv the two of us plunged forward 
towards the brass alarm. George stumbled, 
caught his foot in a tent-rope and fell full-length. 

I fell over him, and there we both were with our 
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mouths full of sand, each trying to roll clear of 
the other and both getting mixed up with the 
tent-rope. He was spluttering strange (jreek 
oaths, and I was cursing him in every one of the 
languages I knew. As I struggled frantically to 
my knees there came to me the blessed sound of 
a brazen clamour fit to split the sky. 1 cleared my 
eyes of sand and looked towards the alarm. Aly, 
calm, cool, detached, was beating it with the 
iron bar. From every tent men were streaming, 
in all stages of undress, desertwards. In half a 
minute we three were the only souls in camp. 
The desert was apparently dotted with curi- 
ously rounded lumps of stone and a great silence 
reigned. Aly was sitting comfortably by the 
alarm; George was lying placidly where he had 
fallen, and I was kneeling in an attitude of 
prayer. I looked upwards and saw the ’plane 
get bigger and bigger. Soon I was able to dis- 
tinguish the Iron Cross. Then I waited for the 

bang, and wondered whether I should be alive 

• 

in another five minutes. Almost at once, Bang! 
Bang! Bang! 

Fritz had found us, sure enough, 

I saw one tent collapse like a house of cards, 
then blaze up again in a pillar of flame. The 
railway-line leapt into the air in another place, 
3nd the third bomb seemed, to my excited 
imagination, to drop clean on the alarm-post, 
f lifted my gaze again. Thank God! Fritz had 
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done his day's work and was rapidly becoming 
an unpleasant memory. I got to my feet and made 
my wav heavily to the alarm-post. I was quite 
sure that AIv was killed and I felt a dull rage 
against Fritz. The sand began to settle and the 
smoke to clear awav. I could not see anv alarm- 
post at all. There was a hole in the ground and 
the sand was slowlv trickling down the sides. 
Ah! there was the alarm-post lying on the ground, 
in three pieces. I could see the shell-case half 
buried in the sand about ten vards farther on. 
I approached the hole and, summoning all my 
courage, looked in. 

'I'hcn I burst into a shout of laughter. The 
hole was about six feet deep and, seated at the 
bottom, thoughtfully regarding the one remain- 
ing half of his shirt, was my dear old philosopher, 
Aly, alive and unhurt. At the noise I made he 
looked up. Me must have seen the glad relief in 
my face, for a pleased expression lifted the 
corners of his mouth for an instant, d'hen he 
looked at me in his usual wooden way and said: 

“Sir, I am in, but how shall I get out?” 

I rapidly took off one of my puttees and threw 
down one end of the coarse, strong material. Aly 
seized it and, in a moment, was standing by my 
side. I gripped him bv the hand and shook it 
warmlv. I did not say anything, but I know 
he understood. lie had escaped by a miracle. 
As the bomb dropped he had thrown himself 
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absolutely flat. The alarm-post went flying, of 
course; the force of the explosion had practically 
torn the loose shirt off Aly’s back, and created a 
veritable crater in the sand, down one slope of 
which he had rolled before he could stop himself. 
He explained this in a few words, and I told him 
to sit down while I recalled the men. I walked 
over to the half-buried shell-case, picked it up 
and banged it heartily with the iron bar that still 
hung to one portion of the alarm-post. As I did 
so I noticed that there were several new holes 
in the shell-case, and reflected that, but for his 
presence of mind, those holes might have been 
in Aly. 

The men began to plunge back through the 
sand, and groups speedily formed along the 
railway-line and round the now smouldering 
tent. I observed that George was examining the 
remains of the latter and, obviously, giving some 
directions to the men as they drifted back. I 
walked back towards Aly to see if he were quite 
all right. As I approached, I observed that he 
was busy with his right leg. The thought flashed 
into my mind that he had been hurt after all and 
was quietly bandaging the wound. I need not 
have worried! The little man was placidly engaged 
in trying on my puttee and admiring the effect! 
He rose to his feet as I came up, and I must 
admit that the puttee on the one leg produced 
an uncommonly good impression. It changed 
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what was, in effect, a leg like a hen's into a truly 
noble limb. I said so in so many words. 

“Sir,” said Aly, “it undoubtedly has a pleasing 
appearance.” 

“So it has,” I agreed, “and the other one shall 
keep it company.” I quickly unwrapped the 
other puttee and handed it to him. He accepted 
it with a salute, and gravely proceeded to put it 
on. When he had got it to his liking, and patted 
it here and there to make sure that it produced 
exactly the same picture as the other, he stood 
erect tor my inspection. 

“Excellent!” said I. “O Aly, the puttees are 
my gift to remind you of this day. You have acted 
well'and bravely,” and I patted him on his bare 
shoulder. 

“Sir,” he said, saluting, “a new shirt would 

also lit-lp to remind me.” 

“O Alv,” I replied, laughing, “you speak 
truly. A new shirt you shall have, and it shall be 
of silk, khaki in colour, with your name cun- 
ningly embroidered on the pocket. I myself will 
pay for it, for it is in my mind that you have 
saved the lives of many men this day.” 

Alv again saluted and said, “Their lives were 
on the finger of God and He graciously forbore 
to shake His finger.” 

I rubbed mv chin. T his was getting a bit 
bevond me. “All right,” I said, “but the men will 

think as I do.” 
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We walked over to my tent and I put on 
another pair of puttees. Then wc proceeded to 
the scene of the fire. Under George’s direction 
the occupants had salvaged what remained, and 
were simply dancing with rage as they surveyed 
the ruins of their cherished belongings. 

One man held what had once been a blanket 
aloft, and called upon all devils to smite the 
criminal who had done this thing. Another 
literallv foamed at the mouth as he disinterred 
a warped and charred boot, the only remains of 
what he described as boots fit for the Khalifah 
himself. I endeavoured to soothe their feelings 
by pointing out that all these things should be 
replaced, but in vain. Each man regarded it as 
a personal insult that Ins possessions should have 
been attacked, and the threats that flew into the 
air after the vanished airman were enough to chill 
the blood of a rhinoceros. I n the midst of the excite- 
ment a voice suddenly bellowed out, “O men of 
little thought, do you forget that, but for the action 
you would now be as are your possessions?” 

I turned in surprise. It was George who was 
making the speech. He seemed strangely moved 
He went on, “You, 0 Ahmad”— this to the man 
holding the blanket— “but for A\y, you would be 
holed like your blanket. You, O Muhammad”— 
t is to the man still moaning over his boots — 

but for Aly, you would be burnt and twisted 
like your boots.” 

D 
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He swung round to Aly. “O Aly, you have 
saved our lives! I, Dimitri Leonidas Constan- 
tinopoulos, salute you!” And the little fat ball 
of a man stood stark and stiff at the salute. 

I will not be sure, but I really think that Aly 
blushed. However, he had not much time to do 
anvthing, for the men, quick to perceive the 
truth of George’s words, surged round him in a 
mass which constantly increased as the laggards 
came up. I fell back, with George at my side, 
and watched amusedly. I reckoned that Aly was 
going to be the centre of a demonstration in 
force. It was so. In another minute I heard a 
stentorian voice, “Up with him! Up with Aly, 
our father! Up with Aly who has saved our lives!” 

Two burlv labourers seized the wretched man 
and, with a heave, he was on their shoulders. 
Automatically a procession was formed and pro- 
ceeded to make the circuit of the camp. To the 
accompaniment of loud clapping of hands and 
the singing of scandalous verses, made up on the 
spur of the moment, the hero of the hour was 
carried along in triumph, men struggling for the 
honour of bearing his weight. 

When they passed my tent I took care to be 
standing outside, with George near by, and I shall 
never forget the look of unfathomable miser}' on 
Aly’s face as the procession cheered when George 
and I solemnlv saluted him. He looked like a 
man who dearly wishes to be dead. 
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But you should have seen him a week or two 
later, in the full glory of silk shirt and puttees! 
I was glad we were in the desert. An ordinary 
town would not have been big enough for 
him. 



EPISODE IV 


'I'HE SERGEANT 

Aeter the events described in the previous 
episode the very first thing we did was to repair 
our railway-line. I'his funny litde narrow-gauge 
line was of the utmost importance to us. Not 
only did the trains that ran over it bring up the 
sections of pipe-line that were so important but 
they also carried the rails on which they ran. 
When I say rails I do not mean single rails, 
such as one sees employed in the building of 
an ordinary railway or tram-line, but rather the 
lengths of double rails sucli as one gets for a toy 
engine and then fits together in a wide circle to 
make a track for it to run on. These lengths of 
rail were laid, end to end, on the sand and then 
bolted together. In this way a railway-line could 
be laid down yery rapidly in fact as rapidly as 
the men could place the lengths in position. 

Of course such lengths of rail were very heavy 
and very awkward to handle. A train would 
arrive, its trucks piled high with pieces of the 
track on which it was to run, and it was a very 
uncomfortable and dangerous bit of work to 
get them from the trucks to the ground with- 
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out sending the whole load crashing to earth at 
once. 

Now, Aly and his men had raised the handling 
of these rails to the level of a fine art, and it was 
a pure pleasure to watch them dealing with the 
heavy, ungainly masses of metal. They had their 
own way of doing things— noisy, but astonish- 
ingly effective. One lot of men on the truck would 
lift a section of rail, pass it sideways and down- 
wards to another lot on the ground, who would 
receive it with uplifted hands, swing outwards 
with it and so hand it to a third lot of men, who 
would proceed to lay it carefully on the pile that 
had preceded it. Every man knew his place and 
his work, and a train would be unloaded in an 
unbelievably short space of time. Aly himself 
would be here, there and everywhere, now on 
the trucks, superintending the lifting of an 
awkwardly-placed length of rail, now on the 
ground, watching that each length was properly 
stacked, emitting a brief word of command or 
exhortation from time to time, and always calm 
and unhurried. 

One evening we were just cleaning up after 
the day*s work, prior to moving off to camp. 
The day had been hot and the work arduous, 
and everybody, myself included, was glad that it 
was over. Presently Aly blew his whistle and 
the tired men lined up in pairs ready to march 
back to camp. Aly came up to me to report all 
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ready and I was opening my mouth to give the 
word to march when I heard him grunt m a very 
disgusted wav. He pointed down the line and 1 
said, “O Lord!” as I saw the train steaming into 
view I knew what that meant. Another lot of 
rails to be unloaded. Well, it had to be done. 

And we were very tired. , , i * 

I bade the men sit down. Then I made a short 

speech. I told them that they had worked well 
and that I knew they were tired. But now there 
was more work to do. And it must be done. But 
extra work deserved extra pay. 1 herefore that 
same evening each man would get extra rations. 
Every face brightened up at this. Moreover, 1 
went on, there would be an hour’s extra sleep 
the next morning. At this, the look of fatigue 
disappeared entirely from the gang. Now 
concluded, “every man will sit still and rest un 
the train comes in. 'I'hen I shall give the order 
and I think, yes, I think, those rails will be un- 
loaded very quickly.” 'I’hcre was a deep growl 

of approval from the men. 

I sat down and Aly solemnly squatted by my 

side We all watched the approaching tram much 
as a pack of wolves watches an 
deer It was our meat, so to speak. 1 1 
was slowing up now. I noticed vaguely that on 
one truck there were some soldiers sitt g 
rails, six or eight of them, I think. Iheie was 

deep silence. 
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“Get ready, O men!” I muttered. I felt Aly 
stiffen at my side. He said nothing, but I was 
* dead certain that, at all costs, he would be the 
first man to reach that train, i he train stopped. 
“Go!” I thundered, jumping to my feet. 

Aly sprang clean into the air and raced to- 
wards the train like a greyhound. Tearing behind 
him came a mass of excited men, every one of 
whom was determined to be before everyone 
else. In an instant the trucks were covered with 
swarming khaki figures and I saw lengths of rail 
rising into the air from every truck. The soldiers 
had disappeared from view entirely, swallow'ed 
up. 

I moved a little nearer. Every man \vas in his 
place, and thew'orkwas proceeding with machine- 
like precision and at a speed that was astonishing. 

Presently I heard a voice. “Excuse me, sir, 
but is this an enemy attack?” I turned round 
and saw a burly R.E. sergeant, with six grinning 
men behind him. 

“Oh no, sergeant,” I laughed, “we are rather 
anxious to get that train unloaded as quickly as 
possible.” 

“But,” he protested, “a little feller wdth 
puttees on put his foot on my face.” The grin 
on the faces of the men behind him deepened. 
They were enjoying it. 

“Ah,” said I, “that would be Aly. Don’t be 
annoyed, sergeant. Be thankful he had no spurs 
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on! Take it from me, he would have walked over 
my face in just the same way if I had been in his 
path.” 

'rhe sergeant chuckled. “Seems a good sort 
of feller, sir.” 

“One of the best,” I said, “and his men are 
just as good,” and, in a few words, I explained 
the situation. 

The sergeant was deeply interested. “And 
tiiey’ve been working all day!” he said. 

“That’s right,” I replied, “and jolly hard work 
too.” 

“Ho,” he said. “Then this is where we come 
in. We’ll show your Alv something. I’ll learn 
him to tread on my face. Come on, men!” 

He turned and ran back to the train, followed 
bv his men, who scented a joke. I walked forward 
in time to see him reach a truck on which Aly 
was perched, exhorting a group of men, in hot 
and lurid words, to seize the accursed rails and 
hurl them from them. 

“Hi, Jolmny!” he bellowed, making a mega- 
phone of his hands. “Hop ofi' that truck, you and 
your perishing men, and stand by to receive rails!” 

Alv smiled his twisted smile. He understood 
quite well what the sergeant meant, and his men 
shouted excitedly as they fell otf the truck, 
shouldering the men on the ground out of the 
wav. In a second the sergeant and his men were 
in their places and handling the first section of 
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rail in a wav that showed they had nothing to 
learn from Aly or anyone else. 

“Ho!” said the sergeant, as the rail swung up 
and out. 

“Ha!” grunted Aly, as it was received and 
passed behind. 

“Again!” shouted the sergeant as the next rail 
rose in the air. 

“Hi!” shrieked Aly, as it was captured by the 
straining men below. 

I looked on admiringly. The men on the other 
trucks did their best to keep pace with the ex- 
perts and toiled like madmen. In an impossibly 
short space of time the train was cleared. 

The sergeant and his men, all very red in the 
face, descended, and I shook hands with them 
all, thanking them for their sporting action. 

That s all right, sir,” puffed the sergeant. 
“Always glad to help good men.” His men 
nodded approval. Aly came forward and the 
sergeant seized him in a grip of iron. 

Look here, you,” he said. “Next time you 

tread on my face I’ll bend one of vour own rails 

round you, and he shook him warmly by the 
hand. 

Aly turned to me woodenly and said, “Sir, 

please tell the English soldier that I, Aly, think 
he is a good man.” 

I translated, and the sergeant replied, “Then 
you tell him from me, sir, that I think there are 
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two of US.’* And once again he shook hands with 
the little rais. 

We all went back to camp together, very tired, 
but very happy. And, after I had whispered in 
the sergeant’s ear a sentence or two in which the 
mysterious word “canteen” figured, the soldiers 
were smiling as pleasantly as everybody else. 


EPISODE V 


THE CATASTROPHE 

One morning we had a visit from a Great One. 
He arrived about 8 a.m., accompanied by various 
attendant officers, and made a thorough inspec- 
tion. He poked about the camp and admired the 
Christmas-tree effect presented by the tents, as 
well as the jig-saw pattern on which they were 
pitched. He saw the various gangs at work, and 
was particularly pleased with one little exhibition 
staged by George. That worthy took along fifty 
men and halted them near a large wooden shed. 
On the word, they ran forward and posted them- 
selves at various points round it. Then George 
blew his whistle. The men bent their backs and 
then slowly straightened up again. As they did 
so, lo! the shed rose into the air! Another blast 
of the whistle and the men gravely walked for- 
ward, bearing the shed with them, to a point 
indicated by their proud commander. “Tweet!” 
went the whistle. Down went the shed, and each 
man stood awaiting further orders. A final 
chirrup, and the men ran together, fell into two 
lines, and stood easy. It was very nicely done, 
and the Great One said so. George swelled with 
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pride to such an alarming extent that I trembled 
lor his \vaist-l)clt. 

Aly and his gang were the next to be visited, 
and I brought forward the little man and pre- 
sented him. d'he Great One’s eve was at once 
caught by the unwonted sight of the embroidered 
silk shirt and the puttees, and he began to ask 
questions. So I told him the story of how Aly had 
won them, d'he Great One listened attentively 
and, at the end, congratulated Aly on his pres- 
ence of mind and shook hands with him. He 
then said something in a low tone to one of 
the officers standing by, who made a note in a 
little book. 

Then he had a It)ok at the pipe-line, glanced 
at our comic railway, and finallv departed alter 
a few kind remarks to me. 

After he had gone, I said to Aly, “O Aly, you 
saw that the officer wrote your name in his little 
book. Surely some great reward will now come 
to you.” 

“Sir,” said Aly, “I think they will make me a 
captain. But I do not care, d'hey may make me 
a general if they like.” 

I do not know whether Aly was ever recom- 
mended for the position of general or not, because 
tliat same afternoon 1 got news that drove every- 
thing else out of mv iiead. At 4 p.m. an orderly 
brought me a message tliat 1 was wanted at 
II.Q. at once. I did not lo'-.e any time in getting 
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there, and found the place seething with excite- 
ment. 

“O.C. wants to see you, old man,” said a 
brother officer. “We’re moving out on the jump. 
What a life!” 

I grinned sympathetically and hurried to the 
H.Q. tent. The O.C, troops began at once. “Ah, 
there you are! I’ve just had a message that the 
enemy are trying to turn our flank out yonder,” 
and he pointed N.E. “Aly orders are to move 
out in force and stop ’em. We ride in two hours. 
I want all the ammunition and water for three 
days loaded up. There are 300 camels, Indian 
Camel Transport, available. Can your men do it 
in the time,^” 

“Are the camels ready to march, sir?” I asked. 

“They’re coming in to be loaded now,” he 
replied. 

I made a swift calculation: 300 camels, two 
hours, the men I had at hand. 

“We’ll do it, sir,” I said, 

“Good man!” he cried. “Off you go, then.” 

I saluted and tore back to camp. 

In five minutes every available man was hurry- 
ing towards the water-troughs. When I got there 
I looked at the scene in amazement. Camels were 
here, there and ever^^vhere. The earth seemed 
covered with camels. In ten seconds the Camel 
Officer and I had formed our plan of action. He 
began to talk in rapid Hindustani to his Indian 
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section-leaders, and I seized upon George and 
Alv. 


“George,"’ I said, “take two gangs and load 
up those camels with cases of small-arms am- 
munition. Those over there are to be loaded with 
shell. Tell the men that, if they drop anything, 
they will all be blown to small pieces and will 
never know what hit them. Aly, take all the re- 
maining men and load up that bunch of camels 
with water. Tell off men to fill the water-tanks, 
and others to hitch them into position. As soon 
as a camel is loaded, get it moving so as to be 
out of the way. Step lively, now!” 

C^eorge and Aly moved off at a rapid pace. I 
took up my position on a bit of high ground 
from which I could command a view of the 
proceedings. 

At the very outset it was clear that the Indian 
camel-drivers were useless for this particular 
job. 

IVIy men unceremoniously shoved them out of 
the way, took charge of their camels, dealt faith- 
fully with them, and finally thrust the head- 
ropes into the hands of the bewildered Indians 
with fierce injunctions to get out of it. George, 
with his helmet cocked truculentlv on one side, 
was vehemently superintending the packing of 
something-inch shell on one group of camels. 
His men were handling the live shell as casually 
as though they were melons. Some little way off. 
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a rais was in charge of another band of despera- 
does who were slamming cases of cartridges on 
to the camels as fast as they could lift them from 
the ground. 

Away by the water-troughs Aly was enjoying 
himself hugelv. Perched precariously astride one 
trough, he was directing personally the filling of 
every individual tank. Having, apparently, eyes 
in the back of his head, he was at the same time 
urging the men who were hitching on the tanks 
to see that every one was well and truly fastened 
on. A camel broke loose and began to mix up 
things. In a trice, Aly was clinging to its head- 
rope and forcing it to its knees again. The work 
proceeded at tremendous speed. Camel after 
camel was loaded up, arose and moved off, mak- 
ing place for the next. Some distance off, the 
Camel Officer was marshalling the loaded camels, 
and presently I saw them string out and move 
forward towards the horizon. 

I sent a shout of encouragement to my men, 
“0 men, they are moving!” A yell of enthusiasm 
came back from the toiling, perspiring gangs. 
Every man redoubled his efforts. The noise was 
deafening. Men were shouting; camels were 
bubbling and snarling; there was the squeak and 
whine of leather pack-straps, viciously pulled 
taut, the clank of metal, the hissing rush of 
water in the tanks, and, high above all, the voice 
of Aly as he urged on his men. Most of the 
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camels had been dealt with, and I was shouting 
some order or other when I heard a mightv sound 
of trampling hoofs. 

I turned, and my pulses quickened at what 
I saw. The Brigade was moving out! Two 
thousand of the finest cavalry the world has 
ever seen! 

'I'hey came on at a quick walk, the horses 
rearing and dancing in the excitement of the 
moment. 'I'he tanned faces that showed under tiie 
slouch hats were of a healthy bronze; the eves 
that glinted here and there were steely grey; the 
bodies that swaved so easily to the movements 
of the frantic horses were wire and whipcord. 
'I'unics had been almost completely abantioned, 
and the horsemen had their equipment buckled 
on over their shirts or even over simple cotton 
vests. Such an outfit would not have passed 
muster at a review but, my word! it looked v'ery 
well in the desert. 

On they came, heading straight for us. In an 
instant, in some mysterious fashion, a broad 
path was made for them; camels were pulled out 
of the way; bales, boxes, tanks hurled here 
and there so that tlie fighting-men might have 
a clear road. Another moment and they were 
on us! 

I had a swift vision of wild eyes and tossing 
manes as the first squadron pranced forward 
and then — well, then 1 remembered tliat I also 
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had been a cavalryman once, and I tore off my 
helmet and waved it in the air. “Go it, the Corn- 
stalks!” I yelled. 

“Bully for you!” shouted a lanky Light Horse- 
man. Then remarks began to fly like hail. My 
men had automatically stopped work— indeed, 
to continue was impossible — and were crowding 
forward to cheer the oncoming host, 

“O brother with the long le;s,” shouted a 
laughing E.L.C. man, “take care that your horse 
does not run away from under you!” This in 

w • 

Arabic, but the long-legged trooper seemed to 
understand, for he shouted, “Hi, Johnny, watch 
out for my long legs when I come back!” 

Again, “Have you no coat, brother, that you 
ride in your shirt?” 

And again, “Is your horse a man that he walks 
on two legs?” 

The horsemen were in no v ay behind in the 
war of chaff. They picked out men here and 
there whom they recognised, and hurled winged 
remarks at them in blunt, soldier terms. I'he 
delighted E.L.C. men promptly retr,r.-d with 
good, broad specimens of fellah h.;', ur. Alv 


and his men came in for a large amount of re- 
cognition, and I must say that thev ^^ave as good 
as they took. Aly was superb. In cold, emotion- 
less speech he said just what occurred to him, 
and the gang roaua its applause. 

The column moved along, jingling, creaking 
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and snorting, amidst a whirl of sand and excite- 
ment, and the last squadron was actually riding 
by when the dreadful catastrophe occurred that 
ruined Aly*s reputation as a philosopher for 
ever. As I said before, the little man was perched 
on a water-trough, and his commanding posi- 
tion drew the attention of the troopers to him 
particularly; many were the remarks addressed 
to his quaint personality. Nothing could have 
pleased him better. He gave back jest for jest, 
laugh for laugh. Sarcasm flowed from him in a 
steady stream. His wooden expression of counte- 
nance doubled the effect of his acid comments, 
and the men of his gang were almost beside 
themselves with pride and joy. Aly was indeed 

a leader after their own hearts. 

As the last squadron began to ride by, Aly 
gathered up his forces for one final outburst. 
A trooper with a merry eye waved a cheerful 
hand to the little man and shouted, “How much 

for the puttees, Johnny?” 

That was exactly the chance Aly wanted, fie 
cast a cold, disparaging eye over the speaker an 
drew a deep breath. The gang waited in the 
silence of expectation. They felt in their bones 
that their leader was now going to make a te\v 
remarks that would surpass anything they had 
ever heard before. The squadron jingled along 
chuckling. Aly bent forward, thrust out an ac- 
cusing finger at the cheerful one, and commenced 
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grandiloquentlv, “O giraffe, dressed up as a 
soldier! O father of asses riding on a mule’s 
back—” 

And then, at that very instant, Fate smote 
poor Aly. His foot slipped and, waving his 
arms wildly in the air, with a mighty splash, he 
fell headlong into the water. In his own words. 
Pride had uplifted him and so he fell! There was 
a thunder of laughter from the troopers. The 
gang stood petrified with horror. I stopped 
breathing altogether, wondering what next would 
befall. In a second, Aly had bounded to his feet 

and, dripping and spluttering, began once more 
to declaim. 

The troopers literally rocked in their saddles 
with laughter. The more he talked the more 
they laughed. His finest shafts of wit. his real 
pearls of sarcasm, were useless, coming from 
such a comical little figure. The men of his gang 
made superhuman efforts not to laugh, and the 
last sections of the Brigade rode by wiping their 
streaming eyes. The very last horseman added 
insult to injury by blowing an airy kiss to the 
victim of the disaster! 

Aly’s face was a picture. He looked at the 
expressionless faces of his men; he looked at me 

I was busy admiring the desert— and then he 
looked at the water-trough. At that moment he 
seemed to lose his head altogether. He addressed 
that unfortunate receptacle for water in words 
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that were hot enough to set it on fire. He accused 
it of being made from dead men’s coffins, and 
painted an awful picture of the uses to which 
it would be put in the Hereafter. As he talked 
he seemed to get more and more angr}\ He 
shook his fists in the air; he danced up and down 
in the water until he reminded me of a school 
of porpoises at play. His face was ashy-grey 
with rage and twisted with fury. His philosophy, 
alas! had deserted him entirely, and he was just 
primitive man inveighing bitterly against the in- 
justice of Providence. 

Little by little his passion wore itself out. 
He sat down on the edge of the trough and 
scowled bitterly at the backs of the disappearing 
horsemen. Then he turned morosely to his gang 
and said, “Let us continue to fill the tanks for 
these mockers of good men.” 

d'he men, in a sympathetic silence, recom- 
menced their toil. 

1 crept softly away. I went to where the last 
remaining cases of cartridges and shell were 
being loaded up. I felt it would be safer there! 

As I stole over the sand I looked back, and saw 
Aly still sitting on the edge of the trough, with 
his feet in the water, brooding over what might 
have been. I hastily averted my eyes, d'he sight 
of a strong man in his agony has always been too 
much for me! 
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I 

The sun was well above the horizon, and its 
rays shone directly on a bare patch of ground in 
the jungle. In the centre of this bare spot was 
something that looked like a large stone. But it 
was not a large stone; it was Spots, the leopard. 

Spots lay quite still, and allowed the sun to 
blaze down upon the whole length of his back. 
He grumbled to himself, for he was in a bad 
temper. He ought to have been happily asleep 
long ago, but he was hungry, and a hungry 
leopard finds it almost impossible to sleep. He 
knew that it would be useless to look for food 
while the sun shone, and so he lay and muttered 
and growled and wished that night would come. 
Presently he rose to his feet and prowled rest- 
lessly about the clearing for a moment before 
settling down again to wait. 

As he moved, you might have noticed one 
or two rather curious things about him. For 
example, his coat looked worn in places — like a 
rug that has been too long in use — and here and 
there the fur had quite gone. He opened his 
mouth in a mighty yawn, and his teeth showed 
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yellow and too near the gums. He put his feet 
down carefully as though the pads hurt him; his 
claws did not grip and hold as they would have 
done if they had been properly sharp. He moved 
rather stiffly, and not quite so close to the ground 
as a leopard should do. 

The fact was that Spots was old. Now, old age, 
to a wild animal, and especially to a beast of prey, 
like Spots, is a terrible thing. It always means 
starvation and, very often, a shameful death. It 
brings with it weakness and, in Nature, weakness 
can expect no mercy. Only the strong can hope 
to survive. Little by little, age had laid a heavy 
hand on Spots. He had ceased to be able to 
attack the deer that were such an easy prey when 
he was young. They moved too quickly for him 
now. He would look longingly at a young wild 
boar, but the thought of the gleaming tusks of 
the leader of the herd held him back. Even the 
cattle, grazing near the villages in his district, 
were a difficult problem. Their great horns were 
a perpetual menace. 

d’hus Spots, driven by Fate, had reached the 
lowest depths. In order that he might live, he 
found himself compelled to hunt the weakest 
animal of all. In other words, Spots had become 
a man-eater. It was now his custom to lie hid- 
den near the grazing-grounds; to crouch in the 
bushes near the streams from which the women 
of the villages drew their water; to flatten him- 
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self out in the long jungle grass that lined the 
forest paths. There he would wait patiently until 
some unhappy woman or child came near enough 
for him to spring. 

Then there would be a shrill scream of terror, 
followed by a silence only broken by the horrible 
sound of Spots eating. 

Now, it is quite an easy matter for a leopard 
to kill women, children and even men, but— he 
must not do it twice near the same village, if he 
wishes to keep alive. In some mysterious way 
Spots had realised this, and so he never stayed 
long after his kill and never went back to it. 
When he was full-fed he would travel quite a 
long distance before he lay up for the day. The 
next time he killed, it would be from ten to 
fifteen miles away. It was because of this clever- 
ness of his that Spots had lived so long. When 
the men of the village arrived at the scene of the 
killing. Spots was far away, having left no traeks. 
The matter would be reported by the Headman 
of the village and there it would, apparently, 
end. But it did 7iot end there, and Spots, all un- 
known to himself, had become famous. 

Forest-rangers began to talk about Spots, 
borne of them made efforts to find him, but in 
vain. His habit of never going back to a village 
where he had once killed made it very difficult 
to know where he was. The Forest Officer began 
to take an interest in Spots; he made enquiries 
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but, while there was plenty of information about 
the various people killed, he could learn nothing 
that would help him to track the murderer down. 

lie issued official warnings to the various 
villages in the district and offered a reward for 
Spots, alive or dead. 

Spots continued to kill. 

Tricks of all kinds were tried; traps were 
cunninglv laid. Spots avoided and escaped them 
all. 

The reward was increased until it reached the 
sum of five hundred rupees. 

It was said that Spots had been responsible 
for more than a score of deaths! 

Spots knew nothing about official warnings or 
rewards, but he did know that it was becoming 
very difficult to find food. Children no longer 
ran about the villages at dusk. The women drew 
their water early, and men went through the 
jungle in couples and armed with heavy sticks. 
Spots had visited a village the previous night 
and had waited, cunningly hidden, near the gates 
of the rough stockade surrounding it, for hours. 
He had gained nothing for his trouble, and had 
departed in some haste at daybreak when he 
heard and saw the cattle being driven out to 
feed. But the cattle had detected his presence, 
and the leader of the herd had charged after 
him for fifty yards or so, snorting with tury. 

Spots, being in a hurry, could not be so careful 
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as usual, and a boy, running after the great bull 
that had charged, noticed tracks that told him 
their own story. He ran back to the village and 
told the Headman what he had seen. 

It was unfortunate for Spots that he did not 
realise that little boys have sharp eyes. He had 
made up his mind to return to the village and 
try again. Why did he break the rule which had 
kept him safe so long? Was it the smell of the 
herd coming out to feed? Was it because he had 
not actually killed? Was it the shame he felt at 
being chased by an animal whose neck he could 
have broken with one stroke of his paw in the 
days when he was young? We shall never know. 
Wild animals, like men, do foolish things at 
times. 

Whatever the reason, Spots set out once again 
for the village, on the evening of this same day, 
quite determined to obtain food, no matter what 
risks he ran. His eyes shone as he slank through 
the undergrowth; from time to time he uttered 
the hoarse cough that tells all the neighbour- 
hood that a leopard is hungry and does not care 
who knows it. So Spots went out to his last kill. 

II 

The Forest Officer sat at a table and looked 
at a map which he had drawn. As he did so he 
frowned, for it was a map of the district of which 
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he was in charge, and on it there were many 
red crosses. Each cross denoted a death and, in 
tvery case, the murderer was Spots. 

From time to time the officer looked in a little 
book; each time he did so he drew a pencil-line 
from one cross to another. 

He sat scowling at the map for some time 
after he had drawn the last pencil-line, and then 
his face cleared. He nodded his head as though 
in answer to an unspoken question. Then he 
smiled and said, “I think we shall get you this 
time, my friend.” He looked at his watch; it was 
about seven o’clock. He clapped his hands and 
to the servant who appeared he said, “Tell Badri 
to come here, please.” 

In a moment or two a small brown -faced 
youth, of about eighteen years of age, passed 
silently into the room, saluted and stood await- 
ing orders. He had curiously bright eyes and 
stood perfectly still. He was the P orest Officer s 
gun-bearer and tracker, and was famous through- 
out the Province for his wonderful powers of 

sight. 

“O Badri,” said the Officer, “we go once more 
in search of the spotted one, and it is in my 

mind that this day he dies.” 

Badri looked politely doubtful and said, “We 

have sought for him many times, Sahib. 

“That is true,” said the I'orest Officer, “but 
we have sought blindly. Now, tor many days 
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the people of the villages have brought me news. 
All this have I written. Also, here is a picture 
that I have drawn. Now I tell you that this 
picture shows to me every village where the 
spotted one has killed.*' 

Badri’s face showed that he did not as yet 
understand. “Also,” continued the Officer, 
speaking more emphatically, “my picture tells 
me this. The spotted one moves from East to 
West and from West to East only. If he kills 
in the East, then goes he to the West for liis 
next kill. If he kills in the West, then goes he 
East.” 

Badri’s eyes flashed. 

“His last kill was in the East, Sahib,” he said. 
The Forest Officer thumped the table with his 
fist. 

“Therefore, this night or next he kills in the 
West!” he cried. 

“There be four villages to the West,” said 
Badri thoughtfully. 

And, ’ finished the Officer, “he has already 

killed in three of them. So says my picture. And 

he never kills twice in the same village!” Badri 
nodded, 

“Then shall we await him in the fourth,” said 
he, and saluted. “I go to clean the rifle.” 

Two minutes later the Forest Officer was fill- 
ing his pockets with cartridges, and Badri was 
busy with an oily rag, 
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It was late afternoon and the people of the 
village were already making their preparations 
for the night. The cattle were coming in, herded 
by the children, and the women were busy about 
the fires making the evening meal. The men had 
returned from their labour earlier than usual and 
were gathered round the Headman, who was 

looking very important. 

From the jungle near by a goat bleated. The 
sound came from that part where three trees 
stood together. In one of the trees there was 
something like a large birds’ nest. It w'as at the 
foot of this tree that the goat was tied. 

Entirely concealed by the leaves and branches 
that formed the nest sat the Forest Officer and 
his native tracker, Badri. The nest had been 
quickly built by the men of the village that same 
day, and the Forest Officer and Badri had taken 
their places in it tw^o hours previously. They sat 
perfectly still, their feet crossed and their knees 
apart. The muzzle of the Forest Officer’s double- 
barrelled gun poked out amongst the leaves. A 
riffe lay where it could easily be snatched up in 
case of need. Badri’s eyes examined every bush 
and every tuft of grass near by. The goat con- 
tinued to bleat. r> j • 

The sun was very near the horizon w hen Badri, 

whose hand was resting on the Forest Officers 
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knee, pressed gently and extended one finger so 
that it pointed to a certain bush. The Forest 
Officer’s eye followed the pointing finger. At 
first he saw nothing, but presently at one point 
he detected a slight difference in colour among 
the leaves of the bush. As Badri turned his head 
slowly to him he nodded gently as a sign that 
he had seen. 

Spots was crouched beneath the bush and he 

was watching the nest. Every sense he possessed 

told him that there was something wrong about 

it. He had been uneasy ever since he had passed 

the place where he had Iain the night before. He 

had there detected a new scent, a scent different 

from that of the brown men. He did not know 

that the Headman had taken the Forest Officer 

and shown him the tracks discovered by the 

little boy, and that the Forest Officer, in his 

delight at finding his ideas confirmed, had 

rewarded the small boy with a whole rupee. 

Spots kept his eyes fixed on the nest. Nothing 

moved and there was no scent. The air was still, 

and the only sound was the desperate bleating 
of the goat. 

Spots was getting more hungry every minute, 
and the goat represented what he most desired 
m life at that moment— food. If only that nest 
were not there! His caution was fighting a losing 
battle with his hunger when the goat suddenly 
strained at the cord that fastened it to the tree. 
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That movement decided Spots. He could not 
bear the idea of his prey escaping; he became 
furious at the thought. He crouched yet lower 
and silently sprang. His teeth flashed dully as 
he buried them in the goat s throat. The goat 
sank to the earth, dying. Spots bounded away 
and waited, his tail lashing his sides. Nothing 
happened! Reassured, he slowly returned and 
sank down to eat and drink. As he did so there 
was a tremendous crash and something whistled 
by his head. The Forest Officer had fired but, 
deceived by the waning light, had missed him. 
Spots’ heart was black with rage, the rage of a 
killer disturbed at meat. So there was something 
in the nest after all. Very well, it was plain that 
he could not feed in peace until he had destroyed 
whatever was in the nest. Without the slightest 
hesitation he sprang at the tree and began to 
claw his way up the trunk. He was mad with 
anger and baffled appetite. His eyes blazed with 
a yellow light; foam appeared round his jaws, 
and he snarled as he climbed. There was a 
startled exclamation from inside the nest, then 

silence. 

Spots climbed until his head hit something 
hard and cold. It was, in fact, the muzzle of the 
gun; the Forest Officer was determined not to 
miss this time. Quite calmly he was waiting for 

Spots. 

Spots halted in order to investigate this new 
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obstacle and, at that moment, the Forest Officer 
pressed the second trigger. 

Spots screamed horribly as the heavy bullet 
crashed through his brain, pawed the air wildly 
for a second, and fell in a mass at the foot of the 
tree. 

The Forest Officer and Badri descended 
cautiously and stood above him. 

“Sahib,” said Badri, in a trembling voice, 
“this was like no spotted one I have ever seen. 
What made him climb the tree? Truly he was 
a devil.” 

“That,” said the Forest Officer, “is not a bad 
name for him. Look at his skin and teeth. Pah! 
The smell of him makes me sick. Go to the 
village, Badri, and tell the people that the 

spotted one is dead and that now they can sleep 
in peace.” 

So that was the end of Spots. 
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A LITTLE brown naked boy played happily on 
the beach. He was a fat, healthy, little fellow, 
and he was busily engaged in building a house 
of shells. At least that was the ultimate idea. As 
a matter of fact, he had not yet got beyond the 
stage of laying out the foundations. A rather 
uncertain square proclaimed the general shape 
of the building, but the question of the number 
of rooms was obviously causing great mental 
anxiety. His little brow puckered as he drew 
various lines in the sand with his finger, dividing 
the space into two, four and six smaller spaces 
respectively. He regarded the result with a 
thoughtful eye, and then, with a sweep of his 
hand, reduced the whole scheme to ruin. 


1 will not build a house. I will make a ship,” 
he announced. He got to his feet with some 
difficulty, for he was very fat, and trudged 
sturdily through the sand towards the calm- 
eyed little woman who was sitting near by and 
looking out to sea. 


I do not wish to build a house,” he said 
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gravely to her. “I shall make a ship, a very large 
ship, even as large as my father’s ship.” 

“Alas!” sighed his mother. “Where shall we 
sleep, thv father and I, if there is no house for 
us?” 

“Ye shall sleep on my ship,” he said. “There 
will he room for all three of us. It will be a very 
large ship.” 

“That is good, O my son,” said the smiling 
mother, “but hasten to make thy ship, for know 
that thy father comes back from distant lands 
within the week.” 

“This I know,” said the little boy, very 
seriously, “and there will be a gift for me. I\Iy 
father promised me that it should be a horse, 
made of wood, drawing a cart. And the horse 
will be fastened to the cart in a cunning way so 
that one may take it away from the cart and so 
have two things to play with. Also, the wheels 
of the cart will move round. My father said so. 

“All this is true,” nodded the mother, “and 

so it will be.” 

“Will there be a gift for thee also, 0 my 
mother?” asked the little boy thoughtfully. 

“Surely,” said the little woman proudly. 
“Never has my husband, thy father, come back 
from a voyage without bringing a gift for me. 
Look at this necklace; look at these ear-rings of 
coral, these bangles. All these be gilts from thy 
father; and I have many others. 
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“And will he bring thee a horse and cart also?” 
asked the little boy. 

“Nay,” laughed the mother, “our little house 
would be too small for two such gifts.” 

“Then,” decided the boy, “I will not build 
a ship. I will build a large house, a very large 
house, a house big enough for two horses and 
two carts. Thus we shall each be able to play 
when mv father is awav.” 

He nodded his head with an air of severe 
determination, and stumped off once again to his 
heap of shells. 

In a moment he was back again. “When I am 
big, shall I go on a ship to other countries, as my 
father does?” he demanded. 

“Even so,” said his mother lovingly. “Thy 
father is well spoken of, and is a good sailor. 
The Company will surely find work for his 
son. But there is still much time before that. 
1 hou must grow big and strong and, above 
all, says thy father, thou must be able to 
swim.” 

“This can I do,” asserted the little fellow. 

Watch, 0 my mother,” and he ran down to the 
water, into which he threw himself valiantly. 
The mother rose to her feet and walked down 
to the surf in which her small son was tumbling 
about rather like a large puppy and making 
vigorous play with his arms and legs. 

Go not too far out, O Grosser of oceans,” 
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she warned, laughing. “Now do I see that thou 
art, indeed, a great swimmer.” 

1 he little fellow left the water, shaking him- 
self like a dog, and ran off once more to his heap 
of shells. 

I’he woman remained staring out to sea as 
though she hoped to see the smoke from the 
funnels of the big liner on which her husband, 
Peroo, was a Lascar of some years’ service. She 
was very happy in the thought that, in a very 
tew days, he would be back again and, woman- 
like, she allowed her mind to dwell on the present 
tliat he would surely bring her. When he had 
left he had spoken mysteriously. lie would 
promise nothing, but had smiled and nodded 
his iiead and spoken vaguely of a wonderful 
gift. Then her thoughts flashed to the gift she 
had prepared for him. 

In secret she had taken the exact measure of 
his old sea-cap and, when he returned, lie would 
find a new cap of gay red velvet, beautifully 
decorated with a pattern of small white beads, 
the making of which had cost her scores ol hours 
of patient toil. She hugged herself as slie pictured 
the look of amazement that would come into his 
face wlien she produced the work of her hands 
and said, “This is for thee, O my husband.” 
d'hen she would place it on his head, and he 
would look magnificent! Oh, it would be a 
wonderful day when her good Peroo returned. 
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And only five or six days more to wait. She 
turned to look at her little son, who was now 
hard at work raising the sand walls of a truly 
magnificent building, and smiled lovingly. She 
was very happy. 



The good ship Dobara was chugging along at 
a steady fourteen knots an hour. Aden lay well 
behind, and everything promised a fair run to 
Bombay, the journey’s end. It was about ten 
o’clock in the morning, and the ordinary life of 
the ship was following its appointed course. 
The officer on watch paced the bridge, stopping 
now and again to scan the horizon for any sign 
of another ship. The quartermaster at the wheel 
glanced at the card from time to time, and re- 
flected cheerfully that it was not so hot as it 
might be. The passengers were grouped about 
the deck engaged in their various occupations, 
some playing the everlasting deck games, others 
reading, the women, particularly, engaged in 
sewing or embroidering those mysterious gar- 
ments which they can lay down at any moment 
and which never seem to be finished. Every- 
thing was very peaceful. 


Peroo, the Lascar, was engaged on his daily task 
of adjusting the lashings of the awnings on the 
promenade deck. He was a careful workman, and 
tested every cord as he passed along, tightening 
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a little here and re-knotting there as seemed 
good to him. From time to time he climbed on 
to the rail and stood there, swaying easily to the 
slight roll ot the ship, as he dealt with some de- 
tail ot his work. Ordinarily Pcroo sang quietly 
to himself as he worked, for he was of a cheerful 
disposition, but to-day his thoughts were gloomy. 
Only a few days more and he would be home 

•r w 

again, happy in the presence of his wife and little 
son. But alas! he would arriye bearing no gilts. 
He knew perfectly well that his welcome home 
would be none the less sincere for that, but he 
hated to think of the look of disappointment 
that would appear on the face of both wife and 
child when he arriyed with empty hands. And 
yet, poor fellow, it was not liis fault. He had set 
carefully on one side a certain sum of money 


with which he proposed to buy gifts for his 
loyed ones. As we haye already seen, a horse 

w 

and cart had been decided upon for the boy and, 
in secret, Peroo had planned to buy a certain 
silyer brooch which, he knew, would please his 
wife enormously. It consisted ol two anchors, 
crossed, and would always remind her ol her 
sailor husband. 'I’hcse things were to be bought 
in London, but, most unfortunately lor Peroo, 
while ashore at Marseilles one eyening, he was 
stopped by an ordinary-looking indiyidual who 
asked liim for a match. Peroo, all unsuspicious, 


hastened to produce a box of matches. W'hile he 
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was doing so he received a blow on the head 
from behind. When he recovered consciousness, 
some little time later, his pockets were empty 
and his money-belt gone. So when he got to 
London all he could do was to go and stare 
miserably at the gifts which he had planned to 
buy and for which he no longer had the money 
to pay. 

As you see, there was cause for Peroo’s gloom. 
However, he did not allow his thoughts to aiTect 
his work, and slowly made his way along the deck 
doing his appointed task. He had just tried a 
lifebuoy, to see that it was properly hung and in 
good order, when he saw^ something that made 
him gasp. A fair-haired, blue-eyed little fellow 
of some four years old w'as playing on the deck 
under the vigilant eye of his nurse. There was 
nothing remarkable in that. Pcroo had seen him 
many times before. The extraordinary thing was 
that, on this particular day, the little fellow was 
playing with a horse and cart of really noble 
dimensions. The horse had a flowing mane and 
tail and w'as attached to the cart by real leather 
harness. A wheel was cunningly hidden in each 
foot so that, when the horse w^as held by the 
reins, it advanced in a most lifelike manner, 
dragging the cart behind it. One foot was 
superbly raised, and there was a look of great 
pride on the horse’s face. The cart itself was of 
wood, pamted blue, with four red wheels, and 
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was filled with the most wonderful assortment 
of barrels and boxes. Moreover, to make the 
matter perfect, the back of the cart could be let 
down by little chains and all the boxes and 
barrels taken out and put back again in a hundred 
different ways. Truly a marvellous horse and 
cart! Peroo resolutely turned his eyes away, but 
his soul was sick within him as he thought of his 
little son waiting for the promised horse and 
cart so eagerly. He went on working and pres- 
ently, as he climbed on the rail, was aware of 

w 

the little fellow, who, having abandoned his 
playthings, was watching him with great 
curiosity. 

“Sailor,” commanded the little fellow, “lift 
me up there with you.” 

Peroo did not understand very well what the 
boy said, but there was no mistaking his mean- 
ing, and he shook his head with a smile as he 
passed on to the next lashing. 'Vhe nurse got up 
from her deck-chair and came forward. 

“Don’t interrupt the sailor, Jackie,” she said. 
“Come and play with your new horse and 

cart.” 

'I'he little boy obeyed, but cast a longing glance 
at Peroo on the rail as he went. Peroo did not 
notice it, for his eyes were fixed upon a brooch 
the nurse wore in her dress, a silver brooch con- 
sisting of two anchors crossed, the very image 
of the brooch he had so anxiously desired to 
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obtain for his wife! Peroo groaned to himself as 
he went on mechanically from awning to awning. 
The sight of the very things he had planned to 
buy made his disappointment almost too great 
to bear. Well, he thought, it was no good worry- 
ing about it; it could not be helped. Presently a 
rather awkward bit of work engaged his attention 
and he forgot his troubles. 

Suddenly he heard a startled exclamation and 
then, “Jackie, come here this minute, do you 
hear!” 

He looked back and saw the little boy climb- 
ing up the rails of the bulwark in an attempt to 
stand on the top as Peroo had been doing a 
moment before. 

“Jackie!” commanded the nurse, but the little 

fellow paid no heed. He was a self-willed little 

boy, and wished to do what he had seen the 

Lascar doing. He seized the iron stanchion that 

supported the awning and got to the next rail. 

With an angry face, the nurse made a movement 

to rise from her chair. There was an ominous 

crack and the chair collapsed, as deck-chairs 

often do, and she found herself on the deck 

with a portion of her dress wedged in the 
ruins. 

Oh, Jackie dear, do come down,” she pleaded 
as she struggled to free herself. But Jackie, see- 
ing that his nurse could not get at him, decided 
that such an opportunity must not be lost, and 
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triumphantly mounted the rail and stood there 
as he had seen Peroo do. This latter, seeing the 
danger, was quickly coming back to the little 
boy with the intention of lifting him down, when, 
without warning, the ship rolled a little more 
than usual. Jackie staggered and disappeared 
over the side. The nurse uttered a piercing 
scream and fainted. 

Peroo reached the lifebuoy in tw'o jumps, 
wrenched it from its place and liurled it outboard 
with all his strength, shouting, as he did so, 
some of the very few English words he knew, 
“Per-ridge ahoy! Mann o-o-verboard!” Then he 
turned and raced aft, leaned over the rail for a 
moment until he saw a patch of white on the 
crest of a wave, and then mounted the rail and, 
without hesitation, dived clean and straight into 
the sea. 

As he did so he heard quite clearly the furious 
clanging of the engine-room telegraph, and a 
great voice bellowing from the bridge, “Man 
overboard! Away lifeboat’s crew!” 

When he came to the surface the ship was 
already circling, but he had no eyes for her. His 
whole being was concentrated on detecting the 
speck of white that would announce the presence 
of the drowning child. A wave lifted him and he 
saw the lifebuoy floating near by and marked its 
position. Again he was lifted, and this time he 
saw for an instant a glimpse of white some 
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twenty yards away. Then Peroo let himself 
Not for nothing had he been nieknamed “tlic 
fish” by his fellow-Lascars. He was a superb 
swimmer, and he covered the distance almost 
with the speed of thought. When he arrived at 
the spot he dived. In a moment or so he came 
up again, shot a glance around, took a deep 
breath and dived again. This time he remained 
under the surface as long as he could, but in 
vain. Again he came up and looked around, then 
dived again like a flash of lightning. He had seen 
something a few yards away. As he dived he 
swam, and presently found what lie was looking 
for. He broke surface, gasping but triumphant. 
'The little boy was found! A moment to take 
breath, and he was swimming with his precious 
charge as fast as he could to the lifebuoy. 



On board ship things were happening at ex- 
press speed. In response to the frantic clamour 
of the telegraph the engines had stopped. The 
captain himself was at the wheel, having bounded 


on to the bridge at the first outcry, and was hand- 
ling his ship as though she were a racing yacht. 
Lascars were tumbling pell-mell into the life- 
boat; the grey-headed serang, brandishing a 
boathook, was in the bows, and a burly quarter- 
master, standing by the rudder, was ready to 
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leap in the instant even’ man was in place. An- 
other instant and “All ready , sir,” said the quarter- 
master, as he dropped into the stern-sheets. 
“Slip!” shouted the voice of the third officer. 
The boat shot downwards into the water and, 
a second later, the oars were out and men 
pulling with ever\' ounce of strength in their 

bodies. 

“Can you sec ’em?” demanded the quarter- 
master of the serang standing in the bows. 'Fhat 
worthy shaded his eyes with one hand. 

“I see lifebuoy,” he said. “Yes, now I sec 
Peroo. Now he dive. Now he come up. No. He 
get nothing. Now he dive again. Now he come 
up again. No. Yes! He got little boy!” 

“Row!” shouted the quartermaster, d he 
serang pointed with his boathook, and the boat 

shot forward. 

“Peroo, he swim with little boy to hiebuoy,^^ 
continued the serang. “d'hey both all right now. 

A sigh of relief broke from the perspiring men, 
for Peroo was very popular, and they had all 

noticed and admired little Jackie. ^ 

“Right oh,” said the quartermaster. “\ou keep 

your eye on them. Steady, men, keep together 
d'he boat went as quickly as the men could 
drive her, and the serang kept his eyes unflinch- 
ingly on the lifebuoy and its attendants. Suddenly 
he uttered a shrill cry and stabbed outward with 

his finger. 
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“Now what’s the matter?” growled the quarter- 
master. 

The serang turned an ashy face backwards and 
gasped, “Shark!” His keen eye had detected the 
black triangle, just above the surface of the 
water, that marks the dreaded man-eater of the 
Indian seas. 

The quartermaster bounded in his seat. 

“Row!” he thundered, his face working 
strangely. “Row for your lives!” 

The Lascar boat’s crew had heard the serang’s 
gasping cry, and every man bent to his oar like 
a maniac. Muscles stood out on their arms like 
cords; their backs arched and straightened like 
steel bows; they sobbed for breath but they 
gritted their teeth and rowed as they had never 
rowed before. The quartermaster sat tense and 
alert, steering to a marvel, and the grey-haired 
serang stood poised in the bows, the boathook 
clenched in a quivering hand and his teeth bared 

to the gums in a ferocious snarl. “Faster!” he 
grunted. 

Faster!” challenged the quartermaster, and 
the boat leaped like a live thing through the water. 

IV 

Peroo had reached the lifebuoy without any 
great effort and, supporting his little passenger 
upon it, was already at work trying to undo, to 

G 
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a certain extent, the effect of the sudden im- 
mersion. As he rose and fell on the water he 
could see the boat coming tow'ards him and 
reflected, comfortably, that he would be on 
board again in a few' moments and none the 
worse. He guessed, rightly, that skill and careful 
nursing would soon put little Jackie right, and 
was glad to think that he had been so near when 


the little fellow fell in. 

He looked at the boat again and observed that 
the serang standing in the bows was waving his 
arms about in a curious manner. He thought, at 
first, that he was doing it to encourage the crew, 
and then he noticed, as a wave lifted him again, 
that the serang was evidently trying to draw lus 
attention to something. He cast a glance around 
and, the next instant, his heart seemed to stop 
beating. A few vards away a black triangle was 
cutting through the water towards him! A great 
fear took possession of him, and he shrieked 

aloud. Then, in desperation, 
splashed as hard as he could. 1 he black hn 
slowed down, hesitated a moment, circled, and 
ihcn came on again. The monster of the deep, 
the great ten-foot man-eating shark, was pu/./lcd, 
but he was hungry and a hungry shark is not to 
be frightened for long by a little splas ng^ 
Again Peroo splashed violently, and again here 
was a slight hesitation on the part of the shark, 
followed bv another advance. Peroo piohtcd y 
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the momentary slackening of speed to get the 
lifebuoy between him and his enemy. With one 
hand on Jackie he increased his endeavours to 
make as much noise as possible. But he realised, 
in terror, that it was in vain. The monster was 
not to be deceived thus. To add to his horror, 
he felt Jackie slipping from the buoy towards 
the shark. lie clutched at him frantically and, 
at that instant, the shark turned over, and Peroo 
saw the great jaws open and the cruel teeth 
gleaming, ready for the snap that should cut in 
two the little fellow he had risked his life to save. 
For an instant the thought of his own wife and 
little boy flashed through Peroo’s mind and then, 
with a great effort, he hurled the little fellow high 
above his head backwards and, at the same 
moment, kicked with all his failing strength at 
the great snout racing towards him. Me felt his 
heels land with terrific force on the mark, heard 
the snap of the great jaws as they clanged to- 
gether, felt something like a red-hot iron pass 
along his right arm, and then it seemed as though 
all Hell had broken loose. He had a vision of the 
boat crashing alongside; of the serang, foaming 
at the mouth with rage, stabbing downwards, 
like a man bereft of reason, with a boathook; of 
gasping men, with writhing features and sweat- 
bedewed bodies, reaching out griping fingers to 
11m; of the quartermaster jerking an inanimate 
undle of white out of the water; and then all 
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became dark, and Peroo tumbled 
bottom of the boat, unconscious. 


into the 


V 


When Peroo opened his eyes again he found 
himself lying in a neat white bed in a room which 
he guessed to be the ship’s hospital. His arm 
was swathed in cotton-wool and bandaged, but 
that did not trouble him. He was very glad to 
find that he still had the arm. He looked round 
curiously, and the slight movement he made at 
once drew the attention of the ship’s surgeon, 
who was doing something at a small table. 

I le came up to Peroo and looked down at him 
with a smile on his clean-shaven face. In rough- 
and-tumble Hindustani he began a conversation. 

“Now, how do vou feel?” he asked. 

“I am quite well. Sahib,” replied Peroo, 
“except for my arm. I do not understand vln 

it is bandaged up.” , 

“Well,” said the ship’s surgeon, you lobbed 

the shark of his dinner and so, in revenge, le 

took the skin off your arm. 

“Did he bite me. Sahib? asked 

“Oh no,” laughed the surgeon. If he hat 

:;r„k trxt 
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a glass containing an innocent-looking liquid. 

Peroo obediently drank it, and said, falteringly, 
for he feared the answer, “Is the little Sahib 

alive?” 

“Alive?” said the surgeon. “I should think he 
is, the little rascal, and none the worse.” 

“Ah,” said Peroo, in a relieved tone, and 

promptly fell asleep. 

When he awoke again, some hours later, he 
felt quite ready to get up and resume his duties, 
but the surgeon insisted on his staying in bed, 
telling him that visitors might soon be expected. 
Sure enough, presently, the old serang appeared 
with a face wreathed in smiles. 

“Aha, Peroo, my son,” he chuckled, “is it 
safe to come near thee? Wilt thou kick tne on the 
nose? Nay, nay, move not, young shark-fighter!” 
And the old man seated himself by the side of 
the bed and told Peroo how passengers and crew 
had cheered when he was lifted unconscious 
out of the boat, his right arm dripping blood; 
how anxious everyone was to know if he were 
badly hurt, and what pleasure went through the 
ship when the surgeon announced that there was 
no harm done which could not be put right by a 
day or two in bed. 

“And also,” concluded the old man, very 
mysteriously, “the Captain Sahib has spoken 
with me. I grow old, and this is my last voyage. 
Who will be the serang next voyage, askest 
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thou? Nay, how should I know? Better ask the 
Captain Sahib when he comes to visit thee,” 
and the old man took himself off, chuckling and 
full of secrecy. 

But, before the captain came in, Peroo had 
other visitors. The surgeon entered, escorting 
the nurse of young Jackie. That lady held the 
hand of her charge very tightly. He came in and 
stood looking at Peroo with large, round eyes. 
The surgeon came forward and said to Peroo, 
• “The little Sahib has come to thank you for 
saving his life, and to ask you to accept a gift 
in return.” 

Peroo smiled at the surgeon and said, “Is one 
paid for saving the life of a child? I also have a 

little son.” 

“Is that so?” demanded the surgeon. “Then 
all becomes well. Look at the gift he brings, tor 
he insists on this gift and no other. And thou 
must accept or he will break his heart. 

He turned to the little boy and said, “Now, 


Jackie.” 

The nurse led the little boy to the bed and 
put into his hands a large parcel that she had 


been carrying. 

Jackie put the parcel on the bed near Peroo s 
left hand and said, “Sailor, thank you for jump- 
ing into the sea when I fell in. I will not chmh 
on the rail again. This is for you. Now open it 
The surgeon translated to Peroo, who obedientl) 
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opened the parcel, and lo! it was the horse and 
cart. 

“Nay, nay,” said the Lascar, with shining 
eyes, “I cannot accept,” and he shook his head. 

“Peroo,” said the surgeon severely, “remember 

what I said; you must accept.” 

“Aie,” muttered Peroo, “what will my little 
son say when he sees this? Many thanks, many 
thanks, little Sahib,” and, forgetting his wounded 
arm, he made to raise both hands to his forehead 
in the Eastern salaam. On the instant a stab of* 
pain reminded him, and he dropped his right 
arm with a groan. The safety-pin fastening the 
sling which supported the arm came loose, and 
the hand fell w'eakly on the counterpane. In- 
stantly the nurse stepped fonvard and, taking 
the famous anchor brooch out of her dress, 
rapidly arranged the sling and pinned it securely 
with the brooch. Then she turned to the doctor 
and said, “Tell him that I want him to keep that 
brooch as a little gift from me, and as a token of 
my gratitude to a brave man.” 

When Peroo heard this he became quite incap- 
able of speech. He just lay and looked, first at 
the nurse and then at the boy, with eyes that, 
as the nurse said later, reminded her of misty 
stars. The surgeon, an understanding man, 
hustled the two away and left Peroo to himself. 
This latter was not, by this time, quite certain 
w'hether he was asleep or awake. He felt the 
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horse and cart first and then the brooch, to be 
really sure that it was not some wonderful dream. 
By the time the surgeon came back he was in 
such a state of excitement that the innocent- 
looking liquid was again administered, and Peroo 
fell asleep with the horse and cart alongside him, 
for all the world like a little child. 

When he again awoke he was informed by the 
surgeon that he could get up and that, for the 
rest of the voyage, he was to be a passenger. 
An examination of the arm showed that it was 
healing beautifully. The surgeon was refasten- 
ing the sling in which Peroo’s arm rested, what 
time Peroo kept anxious eyes on the brooch, 
when a tap came at the door and an authorita- 
tive voice said, “May I come in?” 

“The Captain Sahib,” whispered the surgeon 
to Peroo, and then, in a louder voice, “Come in, 

• ) y 

Sir. 

The Captain walked straight up to Peroo, took 

his left liand and shook it warmly. 

“Well done, Peroo,” he said. His grim face 
softened into a smile as his gaze wandered from 
the brooch to the horse and cart, and then 
became stern again as he said blufify, “I want a 
new serang next voyage. I think you the man I 

want. What do you say.?” 

“Captain Sahib,” gasped Peroo, “I am un- 
worthy. d'here be many others better than me.” 

“I do not think so,” said the Captain, “nor do 
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the other Lascars. To-day I received a deputa- 
tion from them asking that you be made serang 
in place of old Buldoo, who leaves the service at 
the end of this voyage. I told them they had made 
a good choice. Now, will you take the post?” 

“Sahib,” said Peroo quietly, “I am your man.” 

“Good!” said the Captain cheerily, “then here 
is this, a little present from me,” and he pulled 
out of his pocket a silver whistle and chain, a 
serang’s badge of office. He slipped the chain 
round Peroo’s neck and, with a smile to Peroo 
and a nod to the surgeon, strode out of the cabin. 

The surgeon waited a moment, and then said, 
“I also have a word to say. The passengers have 
asked me to give you these five hundred rupees, 
which they have collected, as a little remembrance 
of the bravery you showed in placing your body 
between a helpless child and a horrible death.” 
He placed an envelope stuffed with notes on the 
bed, by the side of the horse and cart, and then, 
“Come on, serang,” he said, “get up!” and he 
also went out, laughing at the dazed expression 
on Peroo’s face. 

VI 

A naked little brown boy was regarding, with 
thoughtful eyes, a house built of sand and be- 
decked with shells. There was no roof, and it was 
plain for all men to see that the house consisted 
of eight rooms. The windows were represented 
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bv lar"e shells, and the door was an oblong 
piece of wood that could be opened and closed, 
d'here was even a path leading up to the door, 
carefully smoothed and edged with pieces of sea- 
weed. 

“It is finished, O my mother,” he announced, 

after a prolonged scrutiny. 

d'he little woman, sitting near, rose to her feet 
and inspected the work of her son, 

“Truly,” said she, “it is a noble house; thy 
father will be well pleased with thy work.” 

“He is long in coming, my father,” sighed 

the little boy. 

“Ah,” said a voice behind them, “but he 
comes at last.” 

d’he little woman screamed aloud as she 


whirled round. 

'I’here stood her husband, his right arm m a 
slin<^ a silver chain round his neck and a large 
parcel in his left hand! d’he next few minutes 
passed in a frenzy of excitement. Wlien calm was 
restored Peroo told the whole story, omitting 
nothing. At the proper moment he produced his 
gifts. liis little son, on seeing the horse and cart, 
gave one shrill cry, and then was smitten dum :) 
with ecstasy. He walked round and round it 
several times and then sat down and looked 
steadily at it while his father and mother regardec 
liiiTi with loving eyes. At last, “O iny father, he 
gulped, and forthwith fell silent again. 
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The mother, her brooch firmly clcnclied in 
her right hand, looked from father to son and 
from son to father, in that perfect contentment 
that can only be felt by a completely happy wife 
and mother, 

“And so, my husband,” she said at length, 
“thou art now serang.” 

“Serangof the replied Peroo proudly. 

“And thy old sea-cap will never do for a 
serang,” she said sadly. 

“What matters it?” said Peroo largely. “I can 
get another cap.” 

She fumbled in her dress. “Will this be worthy 

of a serang?” she asked shyly, as she drew forth 

the gay red velvet cap she had made with such 
loving fingers. 

Peroo stared at it fora moment, and then tore his 

old cap from his head and flung it far from him. 

The Captain Sahib placed the serang’s silver 

chain and whistle round my neck,” he said. 

“Do thou place the serang’s cap on my head.” 

He bent forward, and his little wife placed the 
cap on his head. 

A brave cap for a brave man,” she whispered. 

Peroo took her hand in his. He looked at her 

smiling face, and then turned to look at his little 

son, still rapt in contemplation of the horse and 
cart. 

He gave a long sigh of pure joy. He was the 
Happiest man in the world! 
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A NICE QUIE'r DAY 


I 


It was Peterson’s idea that wc slioiikl have a 
day’s shooting. I had just bought a new rifle, a 
Winchester *35, and was like a child with a new 
toy. In other words, I was aching to see how it 
worked. When all is said and done, what is the 
good of a rifle unless you can shoot something with 
it? I had cleaned it at least half a dozen times, 
and gloated over it half a hundred. I had drawn 
Peterson’s attention to its manifold perfections 
over and over again. I must admit that Peterson 
showed a most praiseworthy patience. He him- 
self regarded all firearms as things with which 
no sensible man would meddle. When he went 
hunting he went equipped with a butterfly-net 
and a killing-bottle. He could take no interest 
in anything larger than an Atlas moth; and, 
while some miserable beetle, half an inch long, 
would rouse him to a passion of enthusiasm, the 
most thrilling account of a hand-to-hand scuffle 
with a wounded leopard or a three-hour stalk of 
a sambhar stag would leave him cold. He had 
the finest collection of butterflies and creepy- 
crawly creatures that I have ever seen outside 
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a nuiseum, and spent most of his time indoors 
with a packet of pins and a magnifying glass. 
The unfortunate thing about this hobby of his 
was that he used to put down specimens, and then 
forget all about them! I shall always remember 
my emotions when, having dragged up a chair 
to the dining-table, I was about to sit down and, 
just in time, perceived a huge representative of 
the scorpion tribe firmly skewered to the wooden 
scat of the chair by a large darning needle! The 
only time I ever saw him display any real excite- 
ment, in the bungalow which I shared with him, 
was one evening when a bewildered bat fluttered 
into the sitting-room. By the time Peterson had 
captured it with liis butterfly-net the room 
looked as though it had been wrecked by a 
cyclone, and I was carefully taking cover behind 
the piano. 

In the pursuit of his hobby Peterson had 
developed no small skill as a woodsman and 
mountaineer, and as for walking, well, as the 
saying goes, he could walk the legs off a mule, 
lie knew all the hill-country around for miles, 
and could sav quite definitely where such and 
such a wild goat or such a big tusker might be 
observed. I hey did not interest lum in the least, 
but he had fallen over them, I suppose, and so 
knew where they were. He was a very good- 
hearted fellow and, as I was a newcomer, was 
quite ready to do the honours of the district and 
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show me round. It was an occasion for sorrow 
with him that I openly expressed my scorn for 
his proclivities as a beetle-chaser, but he bore 
me no ill-will and, noting my wild enthusiasm 
for my new rifle, he kindly suggested a day in 
the hills so that I might try out the new 
weapon. 

“We’ll have a nice quiet day,” he said. “I’ll 
show you all the best places and you can get a 
shot here and there, if we have any luck. We 
could do with a haunch of venison. It would be 
a pleasant change from the stuff that the cook 
calls meat. I’ll take my net along in case we sec 
anything really worth attention.” 

I passed the insult by in lofty silence. I was 

not going to quarrel with him so long as I had 

the chance of being shown the various stamping- 

grounds of which I was so anxious to make the 
acquaintance. 

Taking my silence for consent, he went on, 

“We’d better turn out early so that we can be 

well away by daybreak. It’s the best time to see 
things.” 

“Why.'*” I asked. 

“Well,” he explained, “the deer and wild goat, 
to say nothing of bear, leopard and boar, like to 
get comfortably settled after their night’s hunt- 
ing and feeding before the sun gets too high. 
They seem to like the higher ground for their 
day s rest and, if we are out early, we can catch 

H 
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them as thevTe moving. Besides, one can always 
hope to spot a rare moth — — ” 

“Never mind the moth,” I broke in brutally. 
“Keep vour thoughts on the big things. I’m not 
going to cart a nine-pound rifle about for the 
pleasure of taking pot-shots at moths. Don’t 
forget that, my lad!” 

“I’m not likely to forget anything about that 
rifle so long as you live in this bungalow,” he 
retorted, with heavy sarcasm, “but I’m pre- 
pared to put up with it provided you produce 
the venison afore-mentioned from time to time.” 

“You show me the deer,” I said, “and I’ll 
produce the venison all right. Now then, what s 
the plan?” 

“Well,” he commenced, “we get away early, 
as I said, and make our way to tlie high ground 
as quickly as we can. We keep our eyes open and 
leave the rest to chance. We can take some sand- 
wiches and our water-bottles, and lunch when 
and where we like. T'hen again we ought to see 
something just before sunset on the return 
journey. I’ll take you to places where I have seen 
gural, kharkar and wild boar, and, of course, 
there is always a sporting chance of a shot at a 

black bear or a leopard and ” 

“That will be enough to go on with, thank 
you,” I said. “Well, I’ll turn in now, and you 
can give me a call at the psychological moment 
to-morrow morning, eh?” 
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“Right you are,” he said. “Pleasant dreams!” 

“I’m going to dream of ten-foot leopards and 
thirty-six inch sambhar horns,” I laughed as I 
went out. “Good-night!” 

I went to my own room, had just one little 
peep at my beloved rifle, and in five minutes 
was in bed and asleep. 


II 

I had apparently been asleep for a quarter 
of an hour when I was roughly awakened by a 
heavy grip on my shoulder, and a voice growled 
in my ear, “Get up! Get up! It’s time to be 
moving.” 

“Don’t be silly,” I muttered. “We’ve only 
just come to bed. Go away!” and I turned over 
and went to sleep again. Again, in a vague sort 
of way, I heard the voice, “Turn out, you lazy 
blighter! Show a leg!” 

“Gurrh-rh-rh-rh,” said I, with my nose in 

the pillow. “Go away! Go help! What are 

you doing, you ass?” 

Waking you up,” said Peterson placidly, as 
he removed the cold, wet sponge from the back 
of my neck where he had thoughtfully placed it. 

I jumped out of bed, full of wrath, and ad- 
vanced upon him in warlike fashion. 

“Look here!” I shouted, “if you do that 
again 
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“No need,” he chuckled. “You’re up now. 
Buck up and dress, and let’s be off. We’ve no 
time to lose.” 

He went out, leaving a lighted candle on my 
dressing-table. It was very cold and I dressed 
rapidly. 

“Come on! Come on!” shouted Peterson. 
“I’ve got the sandwiches and the water-bottles.” 

“I’m with you,” I sang. “Oh, it’s fine to be 
up in the morning but it’s better to stay in bed!” 
and I seized my rifle and cartridge-belt and 
hurried out of my bedroom. Peterson ran his 
eye over my equipment and again gave his little 
chuckle. 

“You’ll be sorrv vou’re not a beetle-chaser, as 
vou call me, before the day’s over,” he said. 
“Now then, ofl’ we go!” and he set out towards 
the nearest hill. I slipped the rifle into the crook 
of my left arm and followed. I thought to myself, 
“Sorry, eh? Well, where you can go, my lad, I 
can follow.” 

Brave words! Brave words! How little I knew 
Peterson! 

When we had gone half a mile or so I began 
to realise that I should have my work cut out 
to keep up with my guide. He strode along, 
his knees slightly bent, and wlictlier uphill or 
downhill it was all tiie same, his pace never 
varied. As lie walked he rolled a cigarette, 
and gave forth an unending stream of informa- 
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tion about various features of the surrounding 
scenery. 

“We’re making for that hill,’’ he said, nodding 
to a rather top-heavy looking mass that stood 
outclearand black against the fast-lightening sky. 

“Are we likely to find anything there?’’ I 
asked hopefully. 

“Gural,” he replied, in a laconic tone. 

I was thrilled. I hoped desperately that I 
might have the chance of a shot at one of these 
rare habitants of the mountains. “Do we go 
right up the face?” I asked thoughtfully, for it 
had all the appearance of a very formidable 
climb. 

“No,” he answered, “we’ll work round and 
get up from behind.” 

“That’s better,” I said relievedlv. “I’m no 
cragsman and besides ” 

I stopped dead in my tracks. Before my 

amazed eyes, half the hill quietly slid away into 

the valley! There was a heavy, rumbling sort of 

noise, and then silence. I shook my head, closed 

my eyes, and opened them again. No, I was not 

dreaming. The hill really had diminished to half 
its size. 

I say, Peterson,” I gasped, “did you see that?” 

Of course 1 saw it,” he replied, in a surprised 
tone. “Why?” 

Well, I said, “does that sort of thing often 
happen round here?” 
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“What sort of thing? A landslide? Oh yes, 
now and again/’ he admitted. “It’s a nuisance, 
isn’t it? That was one of the best gural grounds 
I know, and now it’s gone for good. Well, we’ll 
bear away to our left a bit. I’here’s a very good 

place I know and By Jove! Did you see that 

fellow?” and he was off, like a flash of lightning, 
net a-flutter, in pursuit of a gorgeously marked 
moth that had just flitted by. In two or three 
minutes he was back again with the unfortunate 
insect safely secured to his helmet. I was still 
staring at the mutilated hill. 

“Look here, Peterson,” I murmured. “Sup- 


pose we had been on top!” 

“But we weren’t!” he said testily, “so what 
does it matter? Come on and don t be so ready 
to shed tears!” 

I followed in silence, marvelling at the calm 
way in which he accepted what had, to me, been 
an appalling spectacle. 

But I soon had to think about what I was doing. 


Peterson was 


following a perlectly diabolical 


path. It led througli a collection of bushes that 
seemed to consist entirely ol thorns, and every 
single thorn was apparently determined to 
penetrate my clothes. I had to stop constant!) 
to disentangle myself, and my hands were 
quickly torn and scratched in twenty places. 
I was, of course, hampered by my rifle, and so 
I am afraid that I made rather heavy weather 
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of it. Peterson was, as usual, rolling a cigarette, 
and seemed quite at case as he strode along, 
glancing from right to left, and occasionally 
pausing to examine some aspect of the land- 
scape more carefully. Daybreak had now come, 
and it behoved us to walk warily and, as far as 
possible, without noise. Peterson gave me a few 
whispered instructions and we pressed on. d’he 
ground began to rise again and a new trouble 
came upon me. My boots had rope soles, and 
they did not afford a firm grip on the pine-needles 
with which the ground was covered to a depth 
of several inches. I kept slipping as I walked, and 
had to watch where I put my feet. Peterson, 
the wily old warrior, had rubber soles to his 
boots and experienced no difficulty in walking. 
It seemed to me that his eyes were never on the 
ground. Mine, on the contrary, were never off 
it! Then, to add to my misery, we got among 
some more of those infernal bushes. What with 
pine-needles under foot and thorns above 
ground, I was rapidly being reduced to a state 
of perspiring imbecility. But I made no com- 
plaint. I knew that, if I did, Peterson would talk 
of it for the next six months, so I struggled on 
giimly and in silence. He was about ten yards 
ahead, and I was wrestling with a particularly 
beastly bit of thorn-bush when I heard him 
give a quick Hist!” I looked up and saw him 
squatting on his heels, and pointing steadily 
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with outstretched finger to a certain point in 
the foreground. 1 tore myself free of the thorns, 
thereby adding a few more scratches to mv col- 
lection, and plunged forward. Immediately my 
foot slipped and down I came on my knees. I 
rose hastily, murmuring something about pine- 
needles as I did so, and rubbed the bruises. 
'Ehere was a muttered “Come on, you ass!” 
from Peterson, and again I was tearing my 
way through thorns. I was breathing heavily 
bv the time I reached his side. Ilis hand had 
dropped, but he was still gazing steadfastly into 
space. 

“What is it.^” I whispered. 

“It teas a kharkar,” he muttered sardonically, 
“about half an hour ago — that is to say, when I 
first warned you. It is well on the wav to 'Ehibet 
now, of course.” 

I sat down and laid mv rifle carefully across 

^ - 

my knees. I could not trust myself to speak, but 
I looked longingly at the back of Peterson’s head, 
and tlioLight of the pleasure it would give me 
to hit him there with the butt. IMeanwhile, he 


was rolling another of his eternal cigarettes. 

“Ah, well,” he said at last, “better luck ne:a 
time! Now we’ll have to climb a bit. 'Phe gural 


will be lying down and getting their daily sun- 
bath and, if we can only get to a position alcove 
them, you should have a chance of a dropping 
shot. What about it.^” 
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“Lead on, Macduff!” I said valiantly. 

Oft' we went, and I found that all the pine- 
needles in the world had been strewn on the 
route that Peterson took. I thanked Heaven that 
we had left the thorn-bushes behind and, 
although I slipped about like a camel on a greasy 
road, I managed to make decent progress and 
reached the top of the hill safely. Peterson was 
already lying down when I got there, and peer- 
ing over the far edge of what looked to me like 
the effect of another landslide. I approached in 
a crouching position and noticed a large crack 
in the ground between the portion on which 
Peterson was lying and the main mass of the 
hill. I kept on the hill side of the crack and lay 
down. 

“Come here!” whispered Peterson. 

“No fear!” said I, very earnestly. 

He turned his head and saw me. I beckoned 
him with my finger, and he crawled on his hands 
and knees to where I was lying. “What is it?” 
he asked. 

I pointed to the crack. 

“Do you see that?” I said. 

“Pm not blind,” he answered. “It’s only a 
crack. There are lots of them about. Come to 

the edge. I ve an idea I can see a gural lying on 
a ledge of rock.” 

But,” I expostulated, “the weight of the two 
of us may be too much for the piece of the hill 
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that's giving and, if I fire a shot, the whole 
show may crash down the hillside and take us 
with it.” 

“I’ve never known such a fellow for meeting 
trouble half-way,” he growled, in an exasperated 
tone. “The crack’s been there for a hundred 
years probably, and now you’re expecting all 
sorts of things to happen. Come along, man! Of 
course, if you’re frightened, all right!” and he 
crawled off to his former position. 

Naturally, there was only one thing for me to 
do after he had said that, and I was at his side 
in an instant. We lay and looked, and presently 
he whispered, “There, on that ledge, about a 
hundred yards down. Do you see him.^” 

I gazed with all my eyes, but could only see 
what looked like a piece of rock. I described 
what I saw, and Peterson chuckled. 

“Watch the smaller end of your piece of rock,” 
he advised. I kept my eyes on the part mentioned, 
and presently I detected a slight movement 
there. Peterson nudged me. 

“His cars flapping,” he said. 

I nodded and drew the rifle carefully to my 
shoulder. I got the sights on, and had my finger 
on the trigger when I suddenly remembered the 
great crack separating the piece ot the hill on 
which we were lying from the parent mass. I 
had a painful vision of the morning’s landslide, 
and an even more painful prospect of Peterson 
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and myself taking the leading part in a similar 
occurrence. 

I whispered, “I don’t like to shoot. 1 in afraid 

of this bit of hill giving.” 

“Shoot, man, shoot!” grunted Peterson, “or 

else let me have the rifle.” 

I was shocked. Peterson, of all people, to use 
my beautiful rifle! That beetle-chaser! 

I bent an earnest gaze on the gural and, glanc- 
ing carefully along the sights, I pressed the 
trigger. There was the crash of the report, and 
then a series of smaller crashes as the gural, 
greatly surprised but obviously quite unhurt, 
went bounding down the hillside. I turned to 
Peterson. 

“I must have allowed too much for the pres- 
sure of the air against the hillside,” I explained 
airily. 

“Ah, thank you, thank you!” he said grate- 
fully. “Pm glad to know why you missed. Do 
please mind the crack as you come back. I’d 
hate you to fall down.” 

He drew back politely to let me pass and, as 1 
stalked by, said in a loud voice, “Way there, 
way for the King’s Prizeman!” 

All right, Peterson,” I said savagely. “You 
wait. I’ll get my own back!” 

He grinned cheerfully and said, “Well, what 
about lunch? I think we’ve earned it.” 
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III 

Now, although pine-needles are perfectly 
horrible to walk on, there’s no doubt that they 
make a most delightful couch, and so, when we 
had eaten our sandwiches, we stretched out and 
prepared to have a thoroughly enjoyable rest. 
The sun beat down upon us, but not too strongly; 
the sky was blue with a small patch of cloud here 
and there; the scent of the pine trees was in our 
nostrils; we were feeling at peace with all the 
world. Peterson lay with his helmet tilted over 
his eyes, and I pulled at my pipe and thought 
that life was good and worth living. After a long 
time I said drowsily, “Is that moth that you 

captured any good?" 

Peterson sat up and muttered, “Bless me. i a 
forgotten all about it. Let’s have a look. 

He dragged off his helmet, and I lay and 
watched him as he peered at the insect and 
wondered lazily to myself how any sane man 
could work up enthusiasm over such miserable 
little creatures. Suddenly he gave a kind of yelp. 

“I s-s-s-say," he stuttered, “there’s something 
queer about this. It’s not what I thought It’s 
different. I’ve never seen anything quite like i . 
I believe— God bless me!— I really do believe 
it’s a new variety. Oh, good gracious. It it is, 

they’ll call it after me— Petersoniensis— oh Lord. 

What luck! W'hat luck!” 
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“And all due to me,” ! said calmly. 

“Don’t be a fool,” he growled. “1 should have 

come out to-day in any case.” 

He was greatly excited and, leaping to his 
feet, began pacing up and down, liolding the 
helmet in his hand as though it were some holy 
relic. 

“Sit down, you chump!” I said, “and put 
your helmet on. A'our precious moth won’t save 
you from sunstroke.” 

But his discovery had made it impossible for 
him to rest any longer. He was eager to be afoot 
and on the look-out for further captures. He 
hauled me, protesting violently but in vain, to 
my feet, and we set off once more, Peterson in 
the lead, alertness in every line of his body and 
his eyes everywhere at once. He padded along 
a sort of goat-track, and I followed some two or 
three yards behind, ready for any emergency. The 
short rest after lunch had done me good, and 
I felt quite fresh again and capable of anything. 
Peterson turned his head and said, “Keep an 
eye open for butterflies, there’s a good chap! 
There’ll be no game stirring at this hour of the 
day.” 

"Right oh!” I said cheerfully. “If I see a 
butterfly, I’ll shoot it through the heart at sight.” 

Peterson grunted and began to roll another 
cigarette. Then, without any warning, he stood 
still. I moved silently to his side, and saw that 
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he was staring at a bit of curiously coloured 
wood that lav across the traek. 

“Back!” he whispered. 

Wondering, I fell back half a dozen paces. 
“Give me your knife,” he muttered. 

I dragged out my hunting-knife and handed it 
to him. Without a word he took it and proceeded 
to cut a branch from a bush near by. Still saying 
nothing, he trimmed it until he had a useful 
stick about four feet long. Holding this in his 
right hand he advanced silently along the traek 
and, suddenly leaping forward, struck viciously 
at the curiously coloured bit of wood that lay 
across the path. To my intense surprise the 
latter flung upwards from the middle and I saw 
the wicked triangular head of a snake, jaws agape, 

at one end. 

“Got him!” shouted Peterson triumphantly. 
The snake’s back was broken and it lay help- 
less. 

“That’s a karait,” Peterson informed me. 
“Its bite means death in two minutes. Lucky I 

spotted it!” , i 

He poked his weapon underneath the now 

harmless reptile and hurled it down die hillside. 

He was preparing to throw his stick after it 

when I stopped him. 

“Peterson,” I said, “I’ll carry the bludgeon 
for you in case you want it again. Kindly con- 
tinue to lead the way.” 
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lie laughed and said, “Always keep your eyes 
open for snakes. If I’d trodden on that little 
fellow you’d have had to carry me home, and 
it’s a long way.’’ 

Me strode forward and I followed, admiring 
his iron nerve. I wondered if I should ever be- 
come as callous as Peterson. In the meantime I 
scrutinised the path we were following with an 
eye like a searchlight. 

Presently we swung round the flank of a hill 
and came to a queer-looking patch of ground. 

“Oh Lord,” I said. “Another landslide!” 

It really looked as though a large, dirty hand 
had been swept from the summit of the hill 
downwards as far as the eye could follow. 
There was a width of ten or twelve yards to be 
crossed, and it seemed to be composed of dark 
grey shale. Peterson was speaking and I listened 
carefully. 

“Now,” he said, “we’ve got to cross this. 

Watch me go across, and then you follow and 

do exactly as I do. Y'ou make one big effort and 

you get your foot on that rock.” He pointed to 

a piece of rock that stuck out in the middle of 

the slide and continued, “Then you take off 

again from there and so get to the other side. 

But^ if you miss the rock, you’ll go sliding down 

the hill, and I don’t mind telling you that there’s 

a drop of three hundred feet a little farther 
down.” 
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I looked down the hillside and, sure enough, 
there seemed to be a kind of break in the colour- 
scheme at a spot a fairly considerable distance 
from where we were standing. 

“Thank vou for these kind words,” I mur- 
mured. “Please may we go another way?” 

“It would take hours,” said Peterson. “Be- 
sides, there's no danger, really. Now, I’m off. 
Watch carefully!” 

I watched with all my eyes. He took a little 
run, ploughed through the shale and got his feet 
on the rock. Then he gave a sort of push off, 
plunged forward again and reached the other 

side. It really looked very easy. 

“There you are!” he shouted. “Come on!” 
and turned to look for butterflies. As I gazed, he 

disappeared among the bushes. 

Well, you know, I just hated the sight of that 
shale. It looked so horribly greasy. Still, I had 
to get across, so I took a deep breath and dashed 
forward just as Peterson had done. I arrived 
safely at the rock, and placed my foot firmly 
upon it. Now, whether the sudden arrival of 
Peterson had loosened it in its bed or whether 
the additional weight of my rifle and cartridge- 
belt was too much for it (Peterson and I were 
of exactly the same weight) I don’t know, but 
what happened was that, the instant my foot 
touched it, it gave and began to move down the 
slide! I lost my balance, fell on my back, and 
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found myself slipping slowly down after the 
rock. Instinctively I adopted the old mountain- 
eering trick of spreading out my arms and legs 
crosswise, so as to cover as much surface as 
possible, but it had no effect. I continued to 
slip downwards. Happily I still clutched my 
rifle in my right hand, and I proceeded to push 
the butt frantically into the ground in an attempt 
to stop my progress. But it met with no resist- 
ance, and suddenly it came into my mind that, 
unless something w^onderful happened, I was 
going to be killed. I did not know what had be- 
come of Peterson. Doubtless he had taken it for 
granted that I was safely over. In any case, he 
could do nothing, and it never occurred to me 
to shout to him. I was caught and must rely 
upon myself if I wished to get home alive that 
night. As I strove desperately to get my rifle- 
butt against something solid I had a clear vision 
of that three-hundred foot drop awaiting me, 
and the horrible consequences when I went 
over. For a moment I closed my eyes, fearing to 
see the edge of the slide. Then, in an access of 
rage, I tore them open. 

I won t die with my eyes closed!” I growled. 
I could now see clearly where the drop began, 
and was raking the slide feverishly with my eyes 
when oh! blessed sight! a small tree-stump just 
showed above the surface to the right, and near 
my right foot. I steered savagely towards it with 

I 
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the help of my rifle and, after an instant, got my 
right foot firmly planted against it. Glory be! 
It held! My downward progress stopped, and 
I lay back and sweated with relief. I can assure 
my readers that I know exactly how the con- 
demned prisoner feels when the reprieve arrives! 

After a moment or two I realised that, if I 
stayed there much longer, I should never be 
able to summon up courage for the dash across 
the second half of that infernal landslide. I got 
to my knees very gingerly, rose to my feet and 
tried the stump. Good old stump! It seemed as 
firm as though it were rooted to the centre of 
the earth. I hesitated for one instant, then gave 
a mighty push with my right foot, sprang con- 
vulsively forward, and in three jumps was on 
firm ground again. I sat down, waited until I 
got my breath, and then, deliberately raising 
my rifle to my shoulder, I shot that landslide 
clean through the middle! It was childish, I 
know, but wait until you have had a similar 
experience and see what you will do. I was 
nearly hysterical. 

There was a sound of running footsteps, a 
mighty crashing of branches, and Peterson came 
through the bushes at the double. 

“Hit anything.^” he demanded. 

“Yes,” said I soberly. “I’ve shot your accursed 

landslide— right through the heart.” 

He looked at me in amaze and then at the slide. 
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Suddenly he cried, “What arc you doing licre, 
so far down? And where’s the rock in the 
middle?” 

“It’s gone over the edge ” I answered quietly, 
“and, but for the grace of God, I should have 
followed it.” 

He regarded me for a moment. 

“H’m,” he said, ‘‘I never thought of that. 
Sorry! How did you get across then?” 

I pointed to my friend, the tree-stump. He 
nodded and patted me on the shoulder. 

“Well done, old lad!” he said. ”1 give you 
full marks.” 

Do you know, I felt absurdlv pleased. Praise 
from Peterson was praise indeed, and just at 
that moment I needed a word of encouragement 
badly. He sat down by my side and began to 
roll a cigarette. 

“Say when you're ready to go on,” he re- 
marked casuallv. 

My nerves soon became normal again and I 
jumped to my feet. “Now for the next sensation!” 
I exclaimed gaily. 

But nothing happened out of the ordinary as 
we tramped along quietly, keeping our eyes and 
ears open for any sign that might indicate the 
presence of game. Our luck seemed to be out, 
and finally, as we were climbing what seemed to 
me to be our hundredth hill, Peterson said, “I 
think we’ll make a bee-line for home. There’s 
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not much chance of seeing anything now and, 
in any case, it’ll soon be too dark to shoot. 

“Peterson,” I said desperately, “I’ve carried 
this rifle and ammunition all day and, so far, I’ve 
only shot a landslide! Say what you like, I can 
shoot, and you’ve just got to show me something 

to shoot at!” 

Peterson threw back his head and laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “if you want to waste car- 
tridges, could you have a better mark than 
that?” and he pointed to a pear-shaped object 
that was dangling from the outflung branch of 
a tree about eighty yards away. It stood forth 
clearly against the sky and was, indeed, an 

admirable target. 

“Excellent!”- said I. “Now watch and you 11 
see some shooting.” 

I whipped the rifle to my shoulder and fired. 
The pear-shaped object burst into a hundred 
pieces and, at the same instant, I heard Peterson 
gasp and then yell, “Run, you fool, run! 

I turned and saw him running at top speed tor 
the summit of the hill. He was waving his butter- 
fly-net in a forward movement as he ran, and 1, 
realising that there was something radically 
wrong, followed as quickly as I could. It was not 
until he was down the other side of the hill, 
across a small stream and well among the bushes 
in the valley that he halted and looked anxious y 
back the way we had come. Presently he re- 
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moved his helmet, mopped his brow and heaved 
a deep sigh of relief. 

“Thank Heaven,” he gasped, “that weTe to 
windward. They’ll go with the wind.” 

“What will?” I asked, innocently enough. 

“Oh Lord,” he groaned. “Where tvere you 
brought up? Don’t you know a hornets’ nest 
when you see one?” 

“I do not,” I answered blithely. “But, if that 
was a hornets’ nest, it is one no longer. I got it 
absolutely in the middle and it burst like a shell. 
The dear hornets will have to find another home.” 

Peterson looked at me in a stupefied kind of 
way. 

“Do you knows you ass,” he said, “that it’s a 
miracle you’ve not been stung to death?” 

“Peterson,” I said firmly, “I have suffered so 
much from your activities this day that being 
stung to death w'ould be a pleasant and appro- 
priate ending. Now, if you do not wish me to 
have your blood on my hands, lead me home!” 

♦ • • • • • 

I craw'led into bed that night more dead than 
alive. Before going to sleep I shouted to Peterson. 

“Peterson,” I said, “be sure to let me know in 
good time when you are going to have another 
nice quiet day in the hills, won’t you?” 

“All right,” he replied. “But w'hy?” 

So that I can stop at home,” I said. “Peterson, 

good-night!” 
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FROM MIDNIGHT TO ONE A.M. 

The little French clock in the drawing-room 
struck twelve. The man in the big chair looked 
up from his book at the clock, checked the time 
and muttered, “Midnight! li’m, later than I 
thought.” 

He stood up, yawned, stretched himself, and 
walked to the door, turning off the electric light 
as he passed out of the room. Ten minutes later 
the house was in darkness. Complete silence 
reigned in the drawing-room for a little while, 
and then the big brass standing lamp, that 
throws a clear, soft light on the arm-chair, said, 
in a grumbling tone, “The master reads too much 
and too late. I thought he was never going to 
bed.” 

The table with the ivory and ebony top, the 
one that stands beneath the big window, replied, 
“I expect the book was interesting.” 

“That is no excuse,” said the big lamp 
severely. “He gets up at six every morning, and 
sbe hours’ sleep is not enough.” 

“Oh,” said the table, “I don’t know. He has a 
little sleep in the afternoon and, anyway, he is 
not a great sleeper. I have been with him now 
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for twenty years or so, and I know what I am 
talking about.” 

The big lamp was the latest addition to the 
drawing-room, and he was very anxious to be 
friendly with the rest of the furniture and orna- 
ments, so he said, “Twenty years! Dear me! 
That is a long time. Where did you first meet 

the master, may I ask?” 

“Well,” laughed the table, “to tell the truth, 
he met me. A clumsy servant knocked me over 
and I fell on his foot. This happened in a big 
shop in Amritsar. When he had looked carefully 
at me he bought me.” 

“Amritsar,” said the big lamp. “That is in 
India, I believe.” 

“Correct!” said the table. “In the Punjab.” 
“Really,” exclaimed the big lamp, “I had no 
idea you came from India. I quite thought you 
were Egyptian.” 

“Oh no,” said the table. “If you look at me 
you will see that the design on my surface is en- 
tirely different from that of an Egyptian table. 

“How very interesting!” said the big lamp. 1 
come from Damascus myself. A wonderful place, 
I assure you! The bazaars are, I should imagine, 

the wealthiest in the world.” 

“Pardon me,” said a hammered silver vase that 

stood on the table, “but have you ever visited 
Delhi?” 

“No,” answered the big lamp politely. 1 am 
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sorn^ to say that I have never been farther East 
than Damascus.” 

“I thought not,” said the silver vase sweetly. 
“/ come from the Chandni Chowk m that city, 
and if there is a richer street in the world, I 
should like to see it.” 

A chorus of indignation broke out at once. 

“Bond Street,” cried a silver inkstand that 

stood on the writing-table. 

“The Rue de la Paix,” chimed the little French 

clock. 

“The Khan al Khalili here, in this very town,” 
insisted a large and imposing-looking copper tray 
that stood on a six-legged wooden stand. 

“Enough! Enough!” begged the big lamp. “I 
seem to have been foolish. I have never heard 
of those places. Do believe me when I say that 
my unfortunate remark was due rather to my 
pride in my native city than to a desire to boast. 
I had no idea that you gentlemen had travelled 
so much. This is most exciting. Are there any 
other travellers with us?” 

Now the various inhabitants of the drawing- 


room had been listening quietly to the conversa- 
tion between the big brass lamp and the inlaid 
table and, just like humans, deciding whether 
the former w^as going to be pleasant to live with 


or not. His last remark made a very good impres- 
sion, and so everyone was quite ready to talk to 
him. 
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“We come from Japan,” said half a dozen 
colour prints hanging on the walls, “and we are 
pleased to be in such honourable company.” 

“The Japanese are famous for their courtesy,” 
remarked a beautifully tinted porcelain bowl that 
stood on a shelf in the place of honour. “We 
Persians recognise politeness when we see it. 

/ come from Teheran.” 

“We also are from Persia,” mumbled three or 
four rugs that lay, here and there, on the floor, 

“but from different districts.” 

The brass lamp thought of complimenting 
them on their lovely designs and colouring, but 

decided to keep quiet and listen. 

“Teheran is a fine city, a fine city,” muttered 
a great copper ewer that had delightful pictures 
of animals and flowers chiselled in patterns all 
over its surface, “but it cannot compare with 
Baghdad. Now, there is a city for you— history, 

romance, beauty, all combined. 

“Indeed, that is true,” agreed the big lamp. 
“I have heard much of the wonders of that city 
and its famous Caliph. Do you come from 


Baghdad?” 

“I do,” replied the ewer, “and a most un- 
pleasant journey I had. I travelled all the way to 
Cairo wrapped up in a piece of dirty sacking. 
My owner had heard of this city and its wealthy 
visitors and brought me here, hoping to get a 
good price for me.” 
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“And did her’' said the inlaid table, almost 
falling over in his eagerness to hear the answer, 

“He did,” replied the ewer, “but,” with a 
chuckle, ”not half of what the master paid when 
he bought me a few days later.” 

“That sounds like robber>^ to me,” said the 
big lamp rather diffidently. 

“Robbery! You talk of robbery,” burst in a 
cheerful little voice. “You ought to come to my 
part of the world if you wish to see what thieves 
are like.” 

Everyone turned to look at a small copper jug 
with a rose nozzle that stood on a corner cup- 
board. 

“Yes,” he went on, “you travel about, as I 
used to do, with a caravan in Central Asia for a 
few months, and you will learn something about 
thieves and robbery. I honestly believe my 
owner never slept with both eyes closed. He 
came from Bokhara, and I have heard him say 
that some men of the caravans would steal your 
back teeth if you slept with your mouth open!” 
There was a ripple of laughter at this and, as it 
died down, “Talking of caravans,” rumbled a 
hoarse voice from a dark-brown and blue rug 
beneath the inlaid table, “I don’t see any camels 
here in E^pt like those we have in Baluchistan. 
Great hairy fellows they are with two humps; 
Bactrian, I think they call them.” 

Oh, please excuse me for one moment,” 
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interrupted the big lamp, “but we were never 
quite sure in Damascus if there were such 
a country. Do you actually come from 
Baluchistan?” 

“That is where I first saw the light,” answered 
the Baluchi rug, in a good-humoured growl, 
“and where I lived for some years, all among 
the mountains. I left the country on the back of 
one of those Bactrian camels I mentioned just 
now, and a long, cold and bumpy journey it 
was too. I was one of a bale of twenty rugs all 
nicely folded and well wrapped up in strong, 
rough cloth. One day we were following a hill- 
path when the pack-ropes that fastened the bale 
to the camel broke and we went rolling down the 
hillside. Happily, after we had gone about a 
hundred yards we struck a rock with such force 
that the bale burst and the whole twenty of us 
went flying in all directions. It took our owner a 
long time to get us all packed up again, and I 
leave you to imagine what he said while he was 

doing it.” . . 

He laughed grimly, and the lamp said, in a 

faint voice, “What a terrible experience! I have 
never liked mountains. One is always hearing 

about accidents there. ua ■ 

“Accidents!” grunted the Baluchi rug. Acci- 
dents are the least thing you expect among the 
mountains. You ought to talk with my fne^^jn 
the hall outside. He comes from the Khyber 
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Pass and Afghanistan generally.” Both the Indian 
table and the hammered silver vase shuddered 
delicately. 

“We know those Pathans of old,” they said. 
“Very rough and quarrelsome creatures!” 

“Well, it’s my friend’s business to be quarrel- 
some,” said the Baluchi rug. “He’s an Afridi 
knife. You’ll see him hanging on the wall. He 
told me the other day that he has killed three 
men. As a matter of fact, the master has written 
a long story about him, but he’s not a bit proud 
and, once you get to know him, you’re bound to 
like him. But, I admit, he would rather fight than 
talk any day.” 

“In that case, then,” said the big lamp mildly, 
“it is probably just as well that he is in the hall. 

I am told that there are lots of swords and spears 
and other knives there; they will be good com- 
pany for him. He might find our society here a 
little dull.” 

“Oh ho!” laughed the Baluchi rug. ''You will 
not find any reason to complain of dullness if ever 
he comes in here when he is in a bad temper!” 

“I sincerely hope he never will, then,” said 
the big lamp, in a nervous tone. “I am sure we 
all agree that we can do without that kind of 
excitement.” 

\ou are quite right,” murmured a two- 
handled copper jar that stood behind and to the 
left of the Bokhara jug. “Give me peace at all 
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times. I have seen all the fighting and excitement 
I ever want to see. A ou will understand what I 
mean when I say that I originally belonged to 
the Mahdi and lived in Omdurman. \ou can see 
his name on my side.” 

■ There was a sudden silence which the big 
lamp broke by saying, “Then you must have 
seen some glorious sights. Would it tire you to 
tell us what you think of the great and famous 
men and deeds you have observed? What is your 
chief impression of war? I mean, when you think 
of war, what is the first thought that comes into 


vour mind?” . 

“I will tell you,” said the copper jar heavily. 

“Whenever I think of war I think of mud and 
blood, sand and blood, flies and blood. I see 
pictures of men, horribly wounded, dying ot 
thirst; I hear the screams of mangled horses and 
the shrieks of terrified women and children. 1 
listen, once again, to the awful sounds that come 
from a stricken field once night has fallen, an 
I see the sky lighted up with the flames of burn- 
ing villages as it used to be. But, more than an) - 
thing else, do I remember the mud, the sand, tlie 

flies and the blood. It was horrible!” 

“But,” said the big lamp, persisting m liis 

search for information, “you have said nothing 


of the elorv of war.” 

“For a verv good reason,” replied the copper 
jar. “I never saw any. And I can tell you some- 
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thing else. It is only the people who have never 
seen war who talk about its glory. The fighting- 
men, the widows, the orphans, they know the 
truth about war!” 

“Well, well,” came once again the cheerful 
voice of the little Bokhara jug, “let us get back 
to the original subject. Speak up. you travellers!” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed everyone, “let us talk about 
more pleasant things.” 

Two or three articles in the drawing-room 
took on a look of importance prior to addressing 
the meeting, but resumed their ordinary appear- 
ance as a smooth, calm voice flowed from beneath 
the shallow dish in which stood the Persian 
ewer. It was the gaily-painted wooden stand that 
spoke. 

“Hear?«e, friends,” he said. “I am no traveller. 
Only once have I taken a journey and that ended 
here. Travel, they say, fills the eye but empties 
the pocket. Moreover,” and his voice rose 
proudly, “we, who live in Mecca, have no need 
to travel tosee the world. The world comes to us!” 

All those present listened in a respectful 
silence. 

“Aye, it does,” murmured a flat, metal plate 
inscribed in Hebrew characters, “and not only 
to you. I come from Jerusalem, which is no 
ordinary city.” 

This is remarkable!” exclaimed the big lamp, 
quite rigid with interest. “To think that we have 

K 
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two among us that have lived in such holy 
places!” 

“I also have acquired a little merit,” came an 
humble voice from a Thibetan prayer-wheel that 
lay, almost invisible, at the back of the shelf. 
‘T am from Lhasa, and many believers come on 
pilgrimage thereto. The holy lama, to whom I 
belonged, died with me in his hands.” 

“S-s-s-s-so,” hissed a brazen cobra that, curled 
up on its tail, bore a candle-holder on its head, 
“and here am I, that come from Benares! Oft 
have I seen the banks of holy Ganges aswarm 
with pious folk. Many in number are they.” 

The room fell quiet as the various occupants 
thought about this extraordinary gathering of 
races and religions. 

“It seems to me,” said the big lamp, at length, 
“that, if our master is not careful, his drawing- 
room will be taken for a museum. 

There was a general laugh, and everyone 
thought that the big lamp had expressed himself 

rather neatly. 

"I must say,” he added, “that, in the whole 
of my life, I have never found myself in such 
distinguished society. And,” he finished, in 
rather a superior tone, “I may inforni you that 
I am just over one hundred years old!” 

To his great surprise no one seemed to pay 
any particular attention to this statement. 

“Oh, are you?” said the copper tray indiner- 
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ently. “I’m a hundred and nine myself. My first 
owner’s name and the year I was made are 
engraved on me quite clearly.’’ 

“Don’t talk so much about it,” grumbled a 
copper bowl that stood next to the Persian on 
the shelf. “I’m a good fifty years older than 
you.” 

“You look it,” said the copper tray unkindly. 
“I’ve never seen a bowl that looked so battered.” 

“Here, you!” began the bowl explosively. 
“What do you ” 

“Pardon me,” came a sleepy voice from the 
same shelf, as another copper bowl took up the 
age question. “If it is of any interest to you two, 
I may say that I am exactly two hundred and 
thirty-two years old. You young people should 
respect your elders a little more and not make 
quite so much noise,” 

The others felt snubbed, but the feeling of 
being treated like naughty children soon passed 
and then, “Of course,” said the big lamp reflec- 
tively, “age is not everything.” 

“Hear! Hear!” snapped the copper tray. “No 
fool like an old fool!” 

“Are you, by any chance, referring to us?” 
demanded hotly the two copper bowls, speaking 
together. 

Take it as you like,” said the copper tray in 
an insulting tone. 

A babel of indignant voices broke forth. 
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Evemhing in the room was speaking at once. 
Arguments, questions, answers flew like hail. 
Every speaker had something to say on the 
quarrel that had so suddenly risen and the 
relative values of age and wisdom that had 
brought it about. The various voices got higher 
and louder. The rough accents of the Baluchi 
rug mingled with the pure tones of the ham- 
mered silver vase; the sweet chime of the little 
French clock tried in vain to make itself heard 
through the hoarse rumble that seemed to come 
from the ewer of Baghdad. The two copper 
bowls and the copper tray jeered at everyone 
impartially; the Bokhara jug shouted with delight, 
and there was a distinct snarl in the voice of the 
former resident in Omdurman that seemed to 
indicate that his hatred of war was in danger of 
being forgotten.' The religious members of the 
meeting, helped by the Japanese prints, strove 
to make peace while the big brass lamp shuddered 
with horror at the trouble his careless remark 
had caused. There was every prospect of words 
coming to blows when, suddenly, a voice cut 
through the tumult like a knife. ‘ Silence. 

All!” i r 

Every sound stopped instantly. Each ot tne 
disputants was wondering who this might be 
who spoke as authoritatively as the master him- 
self Then, with one accord, they turned to the 
corner cupboard and looked at the small blue 
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ficrure that stood well in front of the copper jar 
from Omdurman. 

It was what is known as a Ushabti figure and 
had been taken from the tomb of a king of the 
Ancient Egyptians. It was a representation of 
the god Osiris, Lord of the Under World. 

In the same steely voice the figure began, 
“You weary me, children all, with your disputes 
about age and your quarrels as to wisdom. Know 
you not that you are, as yet, but babes, and that 
your learning is but the worthless knowledge of 
infants? Now, be silent, for I would rest and 
dream.” 

“You will excuse me, sir,” said the big lamp 
rather irritably, for he felt called upon to speak 
up for the others, who seemed, for some queer 
reason, somewhat abashed, “but you take a high 
hand. Do you mind telling me where you come 
from and how old you are?” 

There was a confused murmur of support 
from the others present. 

“/,” said the small blue figure, in a voice that 
pealed like a trumpet, “/ come from the tomb, 
from the company of the mighty dead. And my 
age is three thousand six hundred years!” 

There was an awesome silence. 

Presently, in feeble tones, “Good-night, every- 
body,” said the big lamp. 

“One!” chimed the little French clock. 
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THE RIFLE 


I don’t know why this thin" should have hap- 
pened to me. It isn’t as if I knew the man. I have 
never been in the Iledjaz and I know nothing 
of the activities of Lawrence and his hand of 
desperadoes during the Great War except what 
I have read in newspapers and hooks. And yet, 
there you are! The thing occurred. Call it what 
you like. I may have been in a state that induced 
psychic phenomena or, again, I may have been 
just dreaming. I do have queer dreams at times, 
dreams that I cannot ascribe to anv known cause. 
Anyway, it was, to say the least of it, somewhat 
odd. But let me give you the facts. 

A dear old friend of mine — he’s dead now. 
God rest him! He was a worthy citizen — pre- 
sented me with a war-relic, a rifle, to be precise. 
He had a vague idea that it came from Gallipoli 
or some place like that, and his chief thought in 
giving it me was, as he unblushingly stated, to 
get rid of it. He had never used a firearm in his 
life and he had the firm conviction that the rifle 
in question was loaded and might, at any time, 
go off with a loud bang, thereby endangering his 
peace of mind and, possibly, some portion of 
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his anatomy. Knowing that I have an unholy 
liking for all death-dealing weapons, whether 
old or new, he came to the conclusion that I was 
indicated as the one to whom he might pass on 
his unwelcome guest. I accepted with enthusiasm, 
and at once, to his obvious unease, proceeded 
to examine what was to me a very interesting 
exhibit. 

“H’m,” said I, as I handled the rifle. “Like 
our own long Lee-Enfield, re-built. Safety- 
catch so — bolt action so — magazine tucked away 
here. Yes, everything quite in order.’* I slipped 
the safety-catch, shot the bolt back, loaded an 
imaginary cartridge and pressed the trigger. 
The rifle was in excellent working condition. 
I unhitched the bolt and squinted down the 
barrel. It was beautifully clean — not a speck 
of rust anywhere. I slid the bolt into place again 
and slung the butt to my shoulder. It cuddled up 

in the most delightful fashion. 

“This is some gun,” I said. “Give me an oily 
rag and, in five minutes. I’ll guarantee to take 

her into action.” 

“Quite, quite,” said my old friend. “But— er 
— not here, please.” 

I laughed and turned the rifle about in my 
hands. She really was a darling and I guessed that 
the man to whom she had originally belonged 
had loved her just as I loved my own old sporting 
Winchester. I ran my hand round the butt. 
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“Hello!” I said. “Now what’s this?” 

I examined more carefully the groove I had 
only vaguely noticed before. It ran from aft the 
trigger-guard with a slightly upward trend two- 
thirds of the way to the heel of the butt. It had 
a nasty look. I held the rifle loosely in my hands 
for a moment and then placed the butt once 
more to my shoulder. Then I dropped into the 
position for bayonet-fighting. My Iriend was 
watching me with some amusement. I grounded 
arms, rubbed my chin and did a bit of thinking. 
Then I held the rifle towards my friend, butt 
first, and said, “See that groove?” 

“I do,” he replied. 

“Well,” said I, “I’ll bet you a level five 
piastres that the bullet that made that groove 
killed the lad who owned the rifle. I’ll just show 
you how it would happen.” 

“I don’t want to know anything about it,” 
replied my friend very vigorously. “If you’ll 
only take the blessed thing away I shall be more 
than satisfied. I hate having it in the place and 
I’m very sure I can dispense with any blood- 
curdling stories about it. I sleep quite badly 
enough as it is.” 

“Right oh!” I said with a grin. “ ’NulT sed! If 
you don’t know a good thing when you see it, 
that’s jowr funeral.” 

Accordingly I took the rifle home and, later 
in the day, gave it a thorough overhaul. It was 
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origin, whether made or 
just assembled in Turkey I could not be sure. 
There were Turkish characters on the metal 
guard where the bolt ran home, and my know- 
ledge of Arabic enabled me to identify one or 
two words, notably the word for “arsenal,” and 
also to check the various numbers on the adjust- 
able backsight. But it was the groove in the butt 
that interested me most. I was almost certain 
tJiat that groove could tell a grisly tale if it 
could only speak. I began to try to reconstruct, 
but was interrupted by the sudden arrival of my 
good lady. I hastily endeavoured to conceal the 
rifle — my wife has pronounced views on what 
she calls littering the house up — but in vain. 
Fixing a steely eye on the unoffending firearm 
she demanded, “What rubbish have you been 
bringing into the house now.^” 

I hastened to explain, and strove to placate 
the wrath to come by telling her that it was a 
present from old George, good old George, 
and I couldn’t refuse without offending the old 
dear, now could I.^ But I didn’t get away with 
it at all, alas! 

“ITere are those two spears in the corner of 
your study,” she said. “You’ve been going to 
put them on the wall for the last six months and 
they’re still in the same old corner. Every time 
the room is turned out they have to be moved 
and put back again. And now, I suppose, you 
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think you’re going to litter up another corner 
with that gun thing. Well, it you do, all I can 
say is ” 

“My dear,” I charged in, “the whole outfit 
shall be moved to-morrow. It’s just a matter of 
deciding on the best place for them, you know. 
You wouldn’t like me to spoil the effect of your 
lovely hall by putting stuff on the walls any old 
how^ now would you?” (I thought that would get 
across. Not a bit of it!) The dear girl promptly 
countered with an ultimatum. 

“If you haven’t moved everything by to- 
morrow' evening the dustman will get a present.” 
And she tripped off to harry the soul of some 
other unfortunate— the cook, I suppose. 

I looked at the corner where the spears w'crc 
and, quite unconsciously, placed the rifle in the 
corner opposite. Then I’m blessed if I didn’t 
forget all about it for three wrecks! 

I w'as reminded of its existence by a sinister 
incident. I came in earlier than usual one even- 
ing and found my suffragi busily gathering to- 
gether spears and rifle preparatory to removing 
them from my study. 

Here, you, I said. “What’s that you’re 
doing?” ^ 

“The lady says,” he answ'ered mildly, “that I 

must put these spears and this gun in the dust- 
bin. I hear and obey.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said I. “Well, now, hear and 
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obey me. Put those things back where they were. 
I want them.’* 


“Good!” he said philosophically and went off 
to report to the O.C. 

In the meantime I thought feverishly and, 
when the cyclone arrived, I was protected at all 
points. 

“I’ve got the whole scheme fixed up, darling,” 
I shot out. “It’s the only way. Come along and 
ril explain.” 

I bustled her into the hall and babbled, “I’ll 
put the spears here and the rifle just there. In 
that way they’ll balance the Arab swords and 
the Damascus pistols. Then, if I just move this 
Rampur tulwar hereand place that Tuareg dagger 
over there, it’ll all look fine. What do you think?” 
I concluded in my breeziest manner. Shedirected 
a baleful stare at me and rapped out, “Do it 
now!” 


“Now?” I faltered. 

“Now!” came the inflexible retort, and, un- 
heeding my carefully studied attitude of utter 
misery, she pattered away to bully someone else 
— the suffragi this time, I devoutly prayed. 

Well, there was no reprieve. I just had to 
clamp the infernal things on the wall. I thought 
longingly of my easy-chair and the latest product 
of jolly old Edgar’s nimble pen — I had left the 
heroine in a perfectly ghastly situation — but I 
said to myself, “Nunno! It iniist be done.” So I 
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proceeded gloomily to fix up the spears to my 
satisfaction. This took some little time, and then 
I drove in a tentative nail in the wall at the spot 
I had designed for the lower support of the riile. 
The nail went in for a quarter of an inch and 
then bent over at a depressing angle. I gave vent 
to an exasperated groan. I may say, at this point, 
that the walls of my flat were apparently con- 
structed by the builders not simply for a period 
of years but for all time. From experience, I can 
vouch for the fact that they are composed of 
plates of chilled steel alternating with slabs of a 
cement that is even harder. I set off disgustedly 
to gather together my equipment of drills, plugs 
and hammers. I laid them neatly on the floor of 
the hall and then proceeded to fetch the rifle in 
order to measure it against the wall. I proposed 
to put it in an upright position, butt down, with 
one hook through the trigger-guard and another 
clipped over the barrel just below where the hilt 
of the bayonet clicks on. 

I took the rifle out of its corner and sat down 
for a minute in my easy-chair. There was half 
an hour before I need think of changing for 
dinner and I felt that a spot of repose was quite 
in order before continuing my labours. I lighted 
a cigarette and, once again, began to examine 
the groove in the butt of the rifle. Then I laid 
the weapon across my knees and leaned back in 
the chair. The house seemed very quiet. I passed 
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a gentle finger-tip along the groove. ‘T wonder 
just what happened exactly/' I said aloud. 

I was in the desert again. The time I reckoned, 
by a glance at the sun, was about 2 p.m. It was 
hot, oh Lord, how hot it was! That was my first 
impression. My second, as I looked round, was 
that this wasn't viy desert. I had served with 
the Desert Column during the Great War and 
I knew perfectly well that this was a different 
desert altogether. In the first place, the strip of 
railway-line wasn't running the right way. More- 
over, everything was in the wrong corner of the 
compass, so to speak. 

“This is rum," I said to myself. “Now what 
am I doing here?" 

I began to take in things. There was the usual 
perfect circle of sand — nothing between me and 
the sky-line except over to the N.W. where there 
was quite a useful rise in the ground, with a few 

palm trees tucked away to leeward. 

“H’m," I muttered. “Oasis over there, evi- 
dently. Well, that's something, at all events. I 
can get a drink when I want it. And that railway- 
line has obviously been laid with an eye to the 

said oasis." , 

I looked around. There was the stereotyped 

rise and fall in the surface of the ground, the ill- 
defined variety of colour, a bit of scrub here and 
there, and the melancholy line of rail running 
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stark and straight through it all except where it 
took on a bit of a curve to approach the oasis. 
It was an aching scene of desolation, and I asked 
myself once again, “Where the devil am I, and 
why?” 

The whole show was beginning to get on my 
nerves, and I decided that a drink from the almost 
inevitable well and a rest in the shade of some 
altruistic palm tree would adequately meet the 
situation. What I reallv wanted to do was to sit 
down and worry things out quietly. I took a step 
forward and immediately dropped and hugged 
the ground. I had seen something. In the desert 
when you see something you take cover first and 
investigate afterwards. That's why I promptly 
hit the earth in one piece. 

Presently I raised a cautious head. A number 
of figures were creeping quietly out of a fold in 
the ground. They moved forward to the railway- 
line, each man bent almost double, and spread 
themselves along a distance of some twenty yards 
or so. They proceeded to do something which 
obviously entailed a certain amount of effort. I 
seemed to perceive a muffled clink every now 

and again. I chuckled. I knew, well enough, what 
they were at. 

“Tearing the blinking track up,” I said. 
“Same old game!” 

Presently they began to drift back to their 
original position and I was able to see them 

L 
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clearly. They were Bedouin and yet, somehow or 
other, they were not. They looked like Bedouin, 
they moved like Bedouin and yet — Fd got it! 
Their outfit was wrong. I turned the matter over 
in my mind for a moment and then light came. 

“Thunder!” I gasped. “This must be the 
Fledjaz, Now what, in the name of all that s 
wonderful, am I doing in the Hedjaz? 

I could not provide an answer, so stayed where 
I was with every sense alert. I was absolutely 
certain within myself of what was going to 
happen and I was consumed with admiration of 
the diabolical strategy involved. I told you, didn t 
I, that the oasis was some small distance to the 
N.W.? The line had been cut about two hundred 
yards away from it. You see the idea, don t you? 
So near and yet so far, what? And I was pre- 
pared to bet my shirt that, within the next few 
minutes, I should see an armoured tram crash- 
ing up from the South. Also, I knew instinc- 
tively that another band of free-lances was l>ing 
somewhere ready to tear up the track at the 
mouth of the trap once the unfortunate tram 
had passed in. I was quite right. I saw a dirty 
rag flutter in the air, once, twice, and again, 
obviously a signal of some kind, and then the 
desert was empty, empty as it had been at the 
moment of creation! It was the most amazing 
display of taking cover I’ve ever seen, and I know 
what I’m talking about. I’m pretty hot at that 
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game myself. I prepared to wait. It seemed to 
me that I was in the front scats, so to speak, and 
I was quite ready to watch proceedings and then 
issue a critical report, if called upon to do so. 

I kept my eyes glued on the track and, after 
what seemed to me to be about ten minutes, I 
spotted a slight lump on the southern rim of the 
horizon, just where the railway-line ran over the 
edge, and I felt in my bones that there was going 
to be big trouble. 

The armoured train — I knew it would be an 
armoured train — came on at a good speed, and a 
picture flashed through my mind of the con- 
ditions prevailing in the interior thereof. The 
positively infernal heat in the steel trucks — 
every water-bottle empty in spite of stringent 
orders to the contrary — men sitting and standing 
around waiting for the welcome shout that the 
oasis was in sight — the earnest gaze of the look- 
out, desperately scanning the hopeless landscape 
for any sign of the enemy — the sliding doors 
partly open to admit some inrush of air that 
might cool the Gehenna within. Phew! What a 
life! It was hot in the desert but I hated to think 
what it must be like in that armoured train. 

Aha! I leaned forward on my elbows. The train 
was pulling up. The crew had detected the gap 
in the track. Slam! went the steel doors and, in 
an instant, from every loophole poked the muzzle 
of a rifle. From the side of the leading truck the 
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nose of a machine-gun swung here and there 
for a moment and then was still. An ominous 
silence fell! 

And now I seemed to be able to see beyond 
the train, for I perceived quite distinctly a score 
of Arabs, hidden by a slight dip in the ground, 
attacking the track in rear of the doomed outfit. 
Presently they faded out of the picture, and all 
was still again. 

“And now, my lad,** I cogitated, “what are 
you going to do?** 

I was mentally addressing the officer in charge 
of the train. I knew quite well what he was 
thinking. 

“Is it a trap or is it just a piece of frightfulness 
on the part of a bunch of roving Arabs? It*s as 
hot as Hell in here and we’re perishing for want 
of water. There are the wells, two hundred yards 
away. What about taking a chance?** 

A sliding door opened gingerly a couple of 
inches or so. Nothing happened. It slammed 
violently and half a dozen rifles cracked from as 
many different loopholes. A very smart attempt 
to draw Are from a hidden enemy but— -quite 
futile. There was no reply whatsoever. Silence 

resumed its sway over the scene. 

“Clever, very clever,” I muttered. “I wonder 
who’s in charge of those Arabs- He’s put the 

fear of God in them all right.” 

Presently three or four sliding doors moved 
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slowly and I could see vague figures in the 
openings. The supreme calm was unbroken. 
There was a sudden movement and a figure 
leapt from the train to earth and crouched like 
a cat. It was a Turkish officer. 

“Stout feller!” I murmured. 

Only for a moment he crouched and then he 
stood erect with head thrust forward towards 
the rolling surface of the desert. Presently he 
relaxed his strained attitude, as though satisfied 
that there was nothing to fear, and waved his 
hand. Men began to clamber out of the trucks. 
Headed by their officer they walked towards the 
gap in the track. One of them received an order 
and, taking the water-bottles eagerly offered by 
the others, began to walk towards the oasis what 
time the officer and his men bent over the track. 
He was some twenty paces away when I saw a 
puff of smoke lift itself from the desert. The man 
twisted violently round, the water-bottles went 
in all directions and he fell on his face. 

“One!” I counted. 

The members of the repair party were inside 
the train before I could wink; doors crashed; 
rifle-muzzles quivered; the train began to move 
backwards. 

And when you find the track torn up behind 
you what are you going to do then?” I asked the 
universe at large. I knew the answer all right. 
There could be only one answer. The men in 
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the train would be parched with thirst. Water 
they must have, and water they would come 
back for. And the Arabs knew it — and bided 
their time! I found myself wondering who was 
the psychologist in command of them. He must 
have had a perfectly horrible mind! 

Not another shot was fired as the train steamed 

away. 

“Well, of course,” said I. “What’s the sense 

of wasting ammunition?” 

Some little time passed and I became aware 
that the train was coming back again. It clanked 
to a standstill. A door was flung open and a 
figure appeared. Another puff of smoke from the 
desert, the figure collapsed and the door banged 
to. But, in some mysterious way, I knew that it 
was only a tunic and head-dress fastened to a 
rifle that had been thrust through the opening, 
and that some hot-headed Arab had given the 
attacking party’s position away. I could imagine 
the cursing he was getting from their leader. 

“Now then,” I muttered grimly. “Volunteers 

to fetch water.” 

Almost at once an intense fire was opened 
from the train. Rifles spat, machine-guns fussed 
and a hail of lead sprayed the ground occupied 
by the Arabs. An instant later and four doors 
were jerked open and as many men, hung about 
with water-bottles, leapt out of the train and 
raced for the oasis. 
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“That^s the stufT!” I congratulated. 

But I was somew'hat premature, i he four men 
were going strong when, from the desert, arose 
the ominous puffs of smoke, and each man swa^ ed 
to the ground and remained still. 

“Shootin’,” I nodded. 

The storm from the train redoubled in fury, 
and again four men leapt out. 1 hey met the 
same fate. A further attempt by tw'o other 
gallants was checked in a similar way. 

“And now what?” I demanded. 

Eleven casualties, all dead too, if I knew any- 
thing about shooting, and nothing done. And 
this uncanny silence to follow. So far, not a sign 
of an Arab had been seen, 

I could picture the state of affairs in the train. 
The hellish heat — the smoke from the rifles — 
the blackened faces of the men — the torturing 
thirst — the uncertainty as to the intentions ot 
the enemy — the knowledge of the water near at 
hand and, above all, the overwhelming con- 
viction that there was no escape. 

“Poor devils,” I muttered. “Poor, poor 
devils!” 

And suddenly I was afraid, because I knew 
what was going to happen. If men, brave men, 
know they have to die, they will die in the open; 
they will not die like rats in a trap. But, oddly 
enough, here again I was a bit premature. 
Whether the Arabs got out of hand or whether 
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their O.C, deemed the critical moment had come 
I don’t know, but suddenly there was a movement 
in the desert and a line of crouching figures ran 
forward to the train. A burst of fire greeted them, 
and I saw one or two of the advancing wave 
crumple up and fall motionless. At the same 
instant a door was flung open and an enormous 
soldier, festooned with water-bottles, appeared 
from within the train. In spite of his size he 
was as supple as a snake, and the instant he hit 
the ground he was off, twisting and turning and 
providing an impossible mark. He got well ahead 
of the bodies of his predecessors, and I was cheer- 
ing him on when suddenly he flung out his hands 
and dropped. There must have been a pretty 
steady eye behind the sights of the rifle that got 


him! 

I turned my eyes to the train. The fight was 
raging furiously. The Arabs, taking advantage 
of every scrap of cover, were advancing re- 
morselessly. I wondered at their temerity in 
approaching what was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, an impregnable fort, but a feeling gradu- 
ally stole over me that they knew something, that 
they were expecting something to happen and 
that they wanted to be there when it did happen. 
Even as I marvelled, the train belched forth men, 
maddened, thirst-racked men. 1 had a glimpse 
of their officer trying to beat them back with the 
butt of his revolver. I saw him go down, trampled 
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under foot, and then the rest was massacre. 'The 
train-crew fought blindly, recklessly, but once 
outside the protection of their steel walls they 
had no chance. I'hey were outnumbered live to 
one and were picked off like sitting pheasants. 
The officer staggered groggily to his feet and 
blazed awav manfullv with his revolver, but he 
was soon killed. Presently the firing slackened; 
the smoke cleared. There was a rush of Arabs 
to the train. Horrid sounds arose here and there 
from within — the wounded being butchered, I 
suppose — and then silence once again. 1 closed 
my eyes for a space. When I opened them I saw 
a large group of men in flowing robes standing 
near the unhappy train and apparently discussing 
their next step. One, who seeincd to be their 
leader, was giving instructions. Many quiet 
figures lay around and, for some reason or other, 
I was pleased to see that they were not all TTirks. 
I looked carefullv over the battlefield. Not a 
single Turk left alive! 

“Annihilation,” I muttered. “Absolutely.” 

And then I narrowed my eyes. That big 
fellow, the last of the water-seekers, had he 
moved? I concentrated my gaze upon him. He 
zvas moving. Now what the devil was he doing? 
I watched him like a cat watching a mouse. I 
saw him drag his bayonet, with infinite pre- 
caution, from its scabbard and fix it. Then, just 
as carefully, he slid back the bolt of his rifle, 
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thrust cartridges into the magazine, pushed 
home the bolt again and slowly, slowly raised 
himself on his elbows. 

“Wow!” said I, very joyously. “Here be- 

ginneth the second lesson!” 

The Arab leader was still giving orders when, 
without any warning, he collapsed as he stood, 
A little puff of smoke came from the position 
held by the big Turk. Another little puff of 
smoke and the man to whom the leader had been 
talking dived headlong to earth. I waited for the 
third shot but it did not come. The group of 
Arabs had disappeared and in its place were a 
few ill-defined patches of shadow on the ground. 
One patch shifted a little. Puff! The shadow 
remained — but a darker shadow crept beneath it. 
“Go it, Johnny!” I urged, somewhat coarsely. 
Once again a puff of smoke, but this time from 
the group of shadows. I saw my water-carrier 

give a convulsive jerk. 

“Left shoulder,” I decided sententiously. 
Puff! Puff! Puff! Things were getting lively. 
They had got him ranged now to a nicety, and 
I could see that it was only a matter of time. He 
sent back shot for shot and I wondered admir- 
ingly how long he would stick it out. The shadows 
were moving stealthily after each shot, and 1 
could see their idea. 'Phey were going to ring 
him round. Then there would be a short, sharp 
rush and so, good-night to my gallant 1 urk. But 
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that bright lad had ideas of his own on the sub- 
ject, and squirmed, now right, now left, as the 
attacking line spread around him. It was a fight 
that was a real pleasure to watch, and my sym- 
pathies were all with the lone, lorn survivor. 

And then the unexpected happened, lie ceased 
to fire! 

“Oh help!” I moaned. “His ammunition’s 
run out!” 

The circle of desert wolves realised it at the 
same moment as myself. There was a howl of 
glee and the long-robed figures rose to their feet. 

A flicker of steel and, knife in hand, they surged 
forward to the kill! 

I sickened as I saw the onrush, and then my 
heart leapt into my throat as a gigantic figure 
towered from the sand, bayonet at the charge! 
Oh, he looked superb, the indomitable Turk! 
His head was bleeding — I reckon that first bullet 
had only creased him— and his left shoulder was 
a clotted mass; but he stood there, unafraid, un- 
conquerable, the very incarnation of fight, a god 
amongst men! 

The Arabs halted for a moment in amaze; then, 
with a yell, they swept forward once again, eager 
to have it over and done with. The Turk threw 
his head back and I saw, rather than heard, his . 
deep-throated growl of “Allah!” And then, 

Heavens! I shrieked. “He’s going to charge! 
Charging an army! Oh, well played, sir!” 
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The great figure plunged forward. The sun- 
light danced on the bayonet as he shook his rifle 
exultantly towards the oncoming foe. His bulk 
seemed to me to increase as he came on; he 
towered higher and higher. Suddenly he gathered 
himself together, the bayonet fell into position 
and he broke into a short run. His throat moved 
again in the deep-seated growl, “Allah!” and, at 
that instant — oh, curse the skulking hound that 
fired the shot! — he faltered in his stride, stumbled, 
recovered himself, stumbled again and slowly 
sank to earth. A little wisp of smoke ran along 

. the butt of his rifle! 

• ••••• 

My wife was shaking me by the arm. There 
was a scent of burning wood in my nostrils. I 
looked down, A cigarette end was smouldering 
in the groove in the butt of the rifle that still lay 
across my knees. 

“And what have you got to say for yourself.^ 
demanded my irate spouse. “Here you are asleep. 
The dinner gong’s gone. You’ve not even changed 
and that wretched gun is still not fixed to the 

wall.” 

She reached out to pull the rifle away from my 
knee, but I put my hand on it and said quietly, 

“Let be!” 

When I talk like that the good lady generally 

falls silent. She looked at me curiously. 

“Have you been dreaming again?” she asked. 
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“I dunno,” I said rather doubtfully. “I’ll tell 
you all about it at dinner.” 

I went and changed, but first I put the rifle 
very gently in its accustomed corner. 

During the meal I told my wife what I had 
seen in my dream or vision, if you like to call it 
so. And, when the tale was ended, I stood up 
and looked to my front and held my glass aloft. 

“To the bravest of the brave!” said I. 

My wife rose to her shapely height and, in 
turn, raised her glass. 

“I will add to that,” said she. “To a very 
gallant gentleman!” 

And there were tears in the dear girl’s eyes. 
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I 

More years ago than I like to think about I was 
staying in Peshawar. 

Peshawar lies at the foot of the Khyber Pass, 
which is one of the Gates of India, and is a some- 
what important place for that reason. 

The other day I read that a railway-line had 
been constructed from one end of the Khyber 
Pass to the other, that is, from Peshawar, through 
Jamrud, which is almost in the mouth of the 
Pass, past Ali Masjid, which lies midway through 
the Pass, to Landi Kotal, which is at the far end 
of the Pass. I suppose that, before long, people 
from Peshawar will go to Landi Kotal for the 
week-end or picnic in the hills around Ali 
Masjid. Lm sure I hope so. 

But, in my time, things were somewhat 
different. In the first place, on my arrival at 
Peshawar, I found the one and only hotel full. 
I sought and obtained accommodation at the 
dak-bungalow, which is a sort of rest-house. 
The aged native who acted as cook and care- 
taker, after leading me to my room and en- 
quiring about my needs, presented me with a 
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document which was, he said, to be filled in and 
signed by me. There were the usual questions 
as to name, address, business, nationality and 
so forth, but what particularly caught my eye 
was the enquiry, earnestly underlined, as to what 
address mv effects should be sent to, in case of 
my sudden death. 

I ate my dinner with the uncomfortable feeling 
that Peshawar was a town somewhat different 
from others I had visited. This feeling was 
intensified by the fact that three times during 
the night I was awakened by the unmistakable 
thud of a bullet striking the outer wall of the 
dak-bungalow. I had noticed that the cook had 
carefully shuttered all the windows before re- 
tiring for the night, and I now understood why. 

The following morning I set out to gain in- 
formation and was told, first, that anyone who 
went outside the town-limits at night did so at 
his own risk; second, that the hillmen had the 
unpleasant habit of lying out at night and shoot- 
ing at any lighted window; third, that certain 
parts of the town should be visited with caution 
by Europeans; and, fourth, that, if I did not die 
in any other way, I should certainly be killed 
by the bad cooking of the caretaker of the dak- 

bungalow. 1 , 1 v 

After thinking over these four valuable items 

of news, I decided that Peshawar was, alter all, 
an interesting place, and resolved to look round 
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a bit. So I forthwith paid a visit to that part of 
the town which had been described to me as 
being an unhealthy spot for Europeans. I came 
away with the firm impression that the informa- 
tion given me was correct. Probably a somewhat 
exciting five minutes with an Afridi, about seven 
feet high and four feet broad, helped me to come 
to this conclusion. He was a nasty-tempered 
fellow and carried a peculiarly ugly-looking 
knife at his belt. I could not help thinking that 
he would be much better in a cage with, say, one 
or two other tigers. Our interview was brief, and 
concerned itself with the question as to who 
should make way for the other. East met West, 
so to speak, and neither would give way. There 
was a tense moment when it seemed as though 
the fist might be called upon to move a shade 
more quickly than the knife, but the sense of 
humour, which is the privilege of both East and 
West, came to the rescue, and a feeling of bitter 
hostility instantaneously changed to one of the 
extremest good-fellowship. We actually shook 
hands before we parted, after an amazing display 
of politeness on both sides, and, to this day, I 
feel glad that I met that Afridi. He was a real 
man. I often wonder what he thought about 
me. 

I was pondering over the matter when I went to 
call on the Political Agent the next day to extract 
information from him as to the possibility of 
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going up the Khyber Pass. I had been told that 
one of the most interesting sights on earth was 
the meeting of the eastward and westward-bound 
caravans at Ali Masjid, in the centre of the Pass, 
and I was particularly anxious to see it. As I 
passed through the Agent^s compound I was 
stared at and scowled at by a lot of hairy-looking 
ruffians in dirty white robes and turbans, who 
were squatting there in an attitude of ferocious 
expectancy. I paid them the compliment of star- 
ing and scowling at them in return, with good 
interest. 

The Political Agent was a courteous, gentle- 
man, who at once told me that I could go up the 
Pass on Tuesday or Friday, those being the only 
two days when the caravans passed through. On 
those two days the Pass was guarded by detach- 
ments of the regiment called the Khyber Rifles, 
whose business it was to see that the caravans 
were not attacked by the hillmen, who would 
have been only too pleased at an opportunity 
to do a little fighting and a great deal of plunder- 
ing. As Tuesday was the next day, this suited 
me very well, and I expressed my appreciation. 
Incidentally, I asked for information about the 
ruffians in the compound. I was told that they 
were representatives of the Zakka Kheyl tribe, 
who were present for the purpose of receiving 
the money paid to them by the Indian Govern- 
ment as a reward for being good. 
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“What is meant exactly by being good?” I 
asked. 

“Oh,” said the Political Agent, “abstaining 
from raiding other tribes and making war against 
the Government.” 

“And does it work?” I asked. 

“Generally,” he replied, “but, if the crops 
have been abundant and the young men are 
restless, we know what to expect. They cannot 
keep quiet for too long at a stretch, and so we 
have, on occasion, to employ other means.” 

“Exactly,” I agreed, thinking of the detach- 
ments of the Khyber Rifles in the Pass. 

As 1 walked back to the dak-bungalow I 
wondered whether I ought to provide myself 
with a machine-gun or a battle-axe as some 
small protection on the morrow. I came finally 
to the conclusion that a walking-stick and a 
winning smile might, after all, be the most 
effective means of keeping my skin in one piece. 

I made arrangements with a tonga-driver of 
the town to take me up the Pass the next day. A 
tonga is a two-wheeled cart drawn by a small 
but wiry pony. The driver and passenger sit side 
by side, and so conversation becomes inevitable. 

We set out in good time the next morning, 
and at once the journey became full of interest. 
From Peshawar to Jamrud the road was fairly 
level, and so I had a good view of the fort and 
the desolate region around it. It did not impress 
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me as being at all a pleasant sort of district. Very 
soon we approached the Pass, and I could see 
the road winding through it along which the 
caravan must travel. As we actually entered the 
Pass my first thought was that I had never seen 
such grim-looking scenery. On each side rose 
bare, gaunt, forbidding hills; from them boulders 
had rolled into the valley, and here and there we 
had to drive carefully to avoid an upset. The 
general colour-scheme was brown and grey, not 
the gracious, kindly browm and grey that one gets 
on an English moor, however, but a harsh, rusty 
brown and a cold, steely grey. One felt that the 
hills were pitiless, and that any race of people 
that could win a living from them would be 
equally pitiless. As we drove along I voiced this 
thought to the tonga-driver. He was a grave- 
looking man of middle-age, but his bright eyes 
and hooked nose indicated that in his youth he 
might not have been quite so grave. 

“The men who live in these hills must be a 

hard race,” I said. 

“Sahib,” he replied, “they are bad men.” 

His eyes smouldered as he spoke, and I said, 
“You speak bitterly. Have you suffered at their 

hands?” 


“Sahib, if you wish to hear, I will tell you a 
story,” he replied. 


“By all means,” I said. 

* “One night two years ago,” he began, ‘ I was 
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asleep in my house after a hard day’s work. 1 was 
awakened by the crash of the door being lorced 
open. In an instant four men were in the room. 
Before I could move, three of them had Rung 
themselves upon me and held me down on my 
bed. Two of them held my arms and the third 
sat on my feet. The fourth man, the leader, 
lighted a candle, put it on a box, and said 

roughly, ‘Where is your money?’ 

“I replied, ‘I have no money. I am a poor 

man.’ 

“He said, ‘You lie. Where is yn- money?’ 

“I said, ‘I have no money.’ 

“He turned to the man who was holding my 
right arm and said, ‘Stretch forth his arm.’ 1 he 
man did so, and the leader drew his knite and 
cut the sinews of my right wrist. My right hand 
was now' useless. Again he said, ‘Where is your 
money?’ and I replied, ‘I have no money.’ 

“Then he said to the man who was holding 
my left arm, ‘Stretch forth his arm.’ The man 
did so, and he severed the sinews of my left w'rist. 
My left hand was now' useless. 

“Then he said, ‘Turn him over on his face,’ 
and his men did so. Then he laid the blade of 
his knife across the back of my right knee and 
said, ‘Where is your money?’ 

“I thought swiftly. My wrists might become 
w'ell again, but I knew my legs never could do 
so if once the sinews were cut. The savings of 
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ten years were in the little iron box, buried in 
the ground beneath my bed. But what is the use 
of money if it makes one a cripple? The leader 
raised the knife from my leg, and I cried quickly, 
‘Enough! Dig under the bed in such a place.* 

“The three men still held me while their 
leader dug for the box. He found it, broke it 
open and said, Ts this all?* I said, Tt is all,* and 
I cursed him. He laughed and said to his men, 
T>et him go.* They did so and the four of them 
went out laughing. But before he did so, the 
leader threw the knife on the box, and said, 
‘Here is a knife for you, O man with useless 
hands.* 

“I was three months in hospital before my 
wrists were fit for use, but they will never be 
quite right again. Look, Sahib.’’ He stretched 
out his wrists, and I saw the puckered scar across 
each. 

“The devils,” I muttered. 

“They are bad men, these hillmcn,” he said 
quietly. 

“But,” I exclaimed, “of course, you informed 
the authorities. I'herc is a police-force here, I 
suppose.” 

“Sahib,” he answered, “I told the police that 
I could not recognise the men, and so they could 
do nothing. That pleased me very well.” 

“But,” I insisted, “such men ought to be 
hanged. It was a terrible thing to do. Why on 
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earth were you pleased that the police could do 
nothing?'* 

“Sahib ” he said quietly, ‘‘it was not an affair 
for the police. It was tuy affair. I am of the 
Afridi people, and we take vengeance in our own 
fashion. When the leader of the four men cut my 
wrists he moved the candle so that he might see 
more clearly to do his butcher’s work. And so I 
saw his face. He had a scar, shaped like a crescent 
moon, on his right cheek-bone. One day I shall 
see him again. He is not in Peshawar, I know, 
and so, every time I come with people up the 
Pass to watch the caravans go by, I look out for 
him. When I find him I shall show him my wrists 
and I shall say softly, ‘O thief who came in the 
night, do you remember?’ ” 

“And then?” I said. 

“And then,” he went on, in a singularly gentle 
voice, “we shall see what he can do when he is 
not helped by three other men.” 

As he finished speaking he took the reins in 
his left hand and made a curiously swift move- 
ment with his right. As though by magic an 
evil triangular -bladed knife appeared in his 
hand. 

“Is that the knife?” I asked, as I eyed it appre- 
hensively. 

“That is the knife, Sahib,” he murmured, and 
concealed it as mysteriously as he had brought 
it forth. 
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“I almost think I should like to be present at 
that meeting,” I said thoughtfully. He turned his 
eyes on me and, for a moment, seemed to look 
right through to the back of my head. “It is in 
my mind that you will be, Sahib,” he replied, 
and there was conviction in his voice. 

II 

We drove on and presently began to overtake 
the outgoing or westward-bound caravan. It had 
started off from Peshawar long before us, and 
its leading camels were already well on towards 
the centre of the Pass. I was not very much 
interested in this particular caravan. It was the 
incoming caravan I wanted to see, the one that 
had been gathered together from every town in 
Central Asia. 

As we drove up to Ali Masjid the advance 
camels of this great Central Asian caravan came 
into sight and, very soon, the whole extraordinary 
collection was spread out before my eyes. On 
the other side of the Pass the Indian caravan 
had halted, and men were streaming over to 
meet friends and relations in the caravan that 
was coming towards me. The tonga-driver had 
placed his tonga and pony in a spot withdrawn 
from the main path, and was standing, in a 
pensive attitude, watching the oncoming pro- 
cession. It was really a remarkable sight. 
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There were hundreds of camels, not the 
ordinary dromedarytype, but great two-humped, 
long-haired creatures that looked as big as 
elephants. Their loads were enormous, but they 
stepped along with ease. Cattle lumbered along, 
and sheep and goats pattered in and out of tlie 
ranks of the bigger beasts with complete un- 
concern. Here and there was a string ot likely- 
looking ponies brought into India by some enter- 
prising horse-dealer who hoped to make a big 
profit by selling them to polo-players. Scores 
of mules and donkeys were to be seen, many 
of the latter bearing female riders who were 
covered from head to foot in a long white gar- 
ment that simply bore two small openings 
through which the concealed woman might look 
at the scene around her. They seemed more like 
ghosts than living creatures. 

But it was the men accompanying this motley 
collection of goods and animals who mostly drew 
my attention. They were of all shapes, colours 
and sizes. I should imagine that there were re- 
presentatives of every country in Asia to be 
found in their ranks. The great majority, of 
course, came from places like Khiva, Bokhara, 
Kabul and Kandahar, and bore a pronounced 
resemblance to the ferocious-looking specimens 
I had seen in the Political Agent’s compound at 
Peshawar. Moreover, every man was, as we say, 
armed to the teeth. I remember one man, in 
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particular, who wore a belt that supported a 
sword on the one side and a heavy pistol on the 
other. He carried a bandolier of cartridges over 
each shoulder and a rifle, in addition, slung over 
the right. In his hand he swung a heavy riding- 
whip. As he passed by me I noticed with as- 
tonishment that, in spite of the weight of arma- 
ment he was carrying, he trod as lightly as a deer. 
Some of the caravan men seemed to me not to 
have seen a white man before, for they came up 
to me and stared at me quite frankly as though 
I were some strange wild animal. Two or three 
men, from the Khyber Rifle post near by, were 
standing about, and I asked one of them where 
these men came from and what they were. He 
was explaining as well as he could when I ex- 
perienced a most curious sensation in the small 
of my back. It seemed to go cold, so to speak. I 
whirled round and the first thing I saw was the 
muzzle of a huge pistol pointing now straight 
at my stomach. It was in the hands of a wild- 
looking fellow who was, apparently, explaining to 
two or three equally wild-looking friends of his 
just how it worked! Now, I hate to have pistols 
pointed at me. They have a nasty habit of ex- 
ploding when you least expect it. So I walked 
forward to the lecturer, and reached out my 
hand for the pistol with a smile. Just as he was 
showing them how the trigger was used. As I 
expected, the pistol was loaded in every chamber! 
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The man looked at me with a scowl, and 1 said 
in Hindustani, “O brother, that is not the best 
way to hold the pistol. Give it me and I will 
show you how to make sure that you hit the 
mark when you fire.” He did not quite under- 
stand, but the Khvber Rifleman, who had fol- 

7 « 

lowed me, added a word or two, and his face at 
once cleared as he passed the pistol to me. 

“Now,” said I, handling the weapon, “the 
butt should be held thus, the first finger placed 
thus, and the second finger on the trigger thus.”-^ 
He was vastly interested and came to my side to 
get a better view. Quite a little circle had gathered 
round by this time, and all were looking at me 
with pronounced respect. Even the Khyber 
Rifleman was impressed! 

“It is true, Sahib,” said the owner of the 
pistol. “Now when I fire at something twenty 
yards away I often miss, but if I hold it in the 
way the Sahib shows, my aim will be more 
steady. Fire one or two shots. Sahib, so that we 
may see the new way in use.” 

I was now in a bit of a difficulty, because I 
knew that, once shooting begins, even innocent 
shooting, in a place like the Khyber Pass, various 
things may happen. So I played for time to think 
out a way of escape. 

“What shall I aim at?” I asked. “Oh,” he said 
grandly, pointing to a very large camel that stood 
a few yards away, “shoot at that camel.” “But,” 
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I expostulated, “is it your camel?*' “No,” he 
said calmly. 

I must have looked my amazement, for a 
perfect roar of laughter went up from the men 
around. Others came up to learn the joke, and 
soon there were twenty or thirty men laughing 
at the idea of the Sahib shooting another man's 
camel just to try a pistol. They thought it was 
a great joke. One man, in particular, drew my 
attention by his loud guffaws. He had a very 
sinister expression of face and looked horrible 
as he laughed. As his face straightened a bit, 
after one paroxysm, I noticed that he had a scar 
under his right eye, just over the cheek-bone, a 
scar shaped like a crescent moon! 

Involuntarily I stepped back a pace. A picture 
flashed through my mind — a picture of a brute, 
holding a cruel knife, bending over a helpless 
man held down on a bed bv three other ruffians 
and saying, as he moved the candle a little, 
“Stretch forth his arm!” 

I looked hard at the man, who was now begin- 
ning to scowl at me for staring at him. A dull 
feeling of anger stole over me, and my fingers 
twitched round the pistol I was still holding. At 
that instant there was a movement at my side, 
and the tonga-driver stepped forward and walked 
straight up to the man with the scar. 

He held out his hands and said softly, “O thief 
who came in the night, do you remember?” 1 he 
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wrists were upwards, and the sun shone on the 
puckered scars. I saw the look of tear spring in 
the man's eves. I saw him make an irresolute 
movement as though to draw some weapon, and 
then he whirled rovind to flee, coward that he 
was. The tonga-driver leapt forward and, as he 
moved, I saw his right hand raised high. In it 
he gripped the dreadful triangular-hladcd knitc. 

“Dog!” he grunted, and the knife fell. It 
struck the fleeing man straight and true between 
the shoulder-blades, and he went down like a 
tree, fiat on his face. His heart must have been 
split in two! 

d'he tonga-driver bent over him and calmly 
cleaned his knife on the fallen man’s garments. 
Then he stood erect and looked at the crowd. 
There was a mutter of anger, but I was standing 
stiffly beside my tonga-driver, the pistol promin- 
ently to the fore, and the Khyber Rificman was 
handling his rifle suggestively, 'rite crowd 
thought better of it and fell silent. The soldier 
turned to the tonga-driver and said, “O Dad 
Ivhan, was it the man?” And the tonga-driver 
said. It was the man.” “You have waited a long 
time,” said the Rifleman. “Not too long,” replied 
the tonga-driver. “Tell the story to these men,” 
said the soldier, “so that, if there be any here 

who were his friends, they may know why he 
died.” 

So, standing there, with the knife in his hand, 
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Dad Khan, as I now knew him to be called, told 
his story. At the end, there was a little silence, 
and then he held out his wrists for the crowd to 
see. Many heads wagged, and the man to whom 
the pistol belonged stepped forward and said to 
the tonga-driver, “Brother, it was well done.” 

I handed him his pistol and turned to the 
soldier with a question in my eyes. He nodded 
and said to Dad Khan, “O Dad Khan, we know 
what we know. But the Government says that 
this is murder.” He laid a hand on the tonga- 
driver’s shoulder and said, “In the name of the 
Government.” Dad Khan held out the knife to 
him without a word. 

The Rifleman spoke to a brother-soldier, and 
then we all three walked to the tonga. Dad Khan 
hitched up the pony and drove us back in silence 
to Peshawar. I never even looked back at the 
famous caravan. At the dak-bungalow I de- 
scended, paid to Dad Khan the money I owed 
him, with a liberal tip, and then I held out my 
hand to him. The Rifleman watched me 

curiously. . 

“Sahib,” said the tonga-driver, “my hand is 

red.” . 

I remembered the way my finger had twitched 

on the pistol-trigger, and replied quietly. But 
for the mercy of God, my hand had been red 
also. I recognised the man at the same moment 
as yourself, and the pistol was in my hand. 
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“Was it indeed so, Sahib?” he murmured 
softly, and we shook hands. 

“Go with God,” I said, but he drove off with- 
out a word, the Rifleman sitting erect by his side. 

I slept ill that night. The next morning the 
cook-caretaker told me that a soldier wished to 
see me. I went on the verandah, and the Khyber 
Rifleman clicked to attention as I stepped out. 

“I go back to duty, Sahib,” he said, “but first 
I have a message from Dad Khan. He says, ‘Let 
the Sahib know that I saw how he stood forward 
when the crowd muttered in the Pass. He is a 
man. I would have him remember me; therefore, 
I send him this.’ ” The soldier, on the word, 
laid a long, flat parcel in my hand, carefully 
wrapped in cloth. Before I opened it I knew 
what it was. It was the knife in its wooden sheath, 
gleaming, as though it had never been 
used. I laid it on the table and said, “Tell Dad 
Khan that I accept his gift in the spirit in which 
he sends it, and that I wish him well. What will 
happen to him?” 

There will be a short time in prison,” said 
the soldier, but that is all. When the Great One 
asked Dad Khan why he had done this thing he 
told him the story that we all know.” 

But why is there such a small punishment?” 
I asked. 

“Sahib,” said the soldier, “he showed the 
Great One his wrists.” 
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THE WHISTLER 

I 

Jules Boldevin was a good-for-nothing. His 
father said so; his mother said so; his elder 
brother said so; his younger sister said so. And, 
in addition, everybody else said so. Jules him- 
self held quite a different opinion. As he pointed 
out, with exemplary patience, to his exasperated 
father, on the occasion of his dismissal from his 
seventh situation, he could not be held respons- 
ible for the bad temper of his employers. 

“How is it,” stormed his father, a veteran of 
the Franco-Prussian War, and not given to 
mincing his words, “how is it, triple imbecile, 
that all employers have bad tempers?” 

Father,” said Jules, with manly frankness, 
“I do not know.” 

Nor does anyone else,” shouted the old man. 

The truth is you are idle. You hate good, steady, 
honest work.” 

“It is true that I hate work,” said Jules reflec- 
tively, but I am not idle. I think a great deal.” 

“So, undoubtedly, does an ass,” replied his 
father, with heavy sarcasm. And then, abruptly. 
Why were you dismissed to-day?” 
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“Well/* said Jules, with a disarming smile, 
“the patron came into the workshop and found 
all his men standing round me.** 

“And why,’’ demanded his father, “why, in 
the name of Heaven, were they standing round 
yoiiV 

“I was whistling,” replied Jules. 

“You were whatV' gasped the old man. 

“Whistling,” said Jules, “like this.” He pursed 
up his lips, and a veritable flood of rollicking 
melody burst forth. It was a gay dance-tune that 
he was whistling, and the old man unconsciously 
began to beat time with his foot and nod his head 
to the music that reminded him of his youth. 
Becoming suddenly aware of the amused look 
on his son’s face, he jumped to his feet and, 
shaking his fist at him, shouted, “Stop that 
noise, good-for-nothing! Is this house a theatre? 
Take your whistling outside, and see if it will 
earn a living for you. I will find you no more 
situations.” He stamped out of the room, and 
Jules, watching him go, said to himself, “lhat 
is a good idea, father, a very good idea.” 

The next day the members of the Boldevin 
family were horrified to hear that Jules had been 
seen standing in the market-place selling copies 
of popular songs. The good lady who had seen 
him told the story with dramatic force. 

“There he was, my poor friends, surrounded 
by a crowd of people. He held up a copy of a 
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song thus!” She lifted an imaginary sheet of 
paper. “Then he proceeded to whistle the air. 
The people listened and presently two or three 
began to sing. When all were singing, he stopped 
whistling and conducted the concert with his 
hand thus!” She waved her right hand about 
vaguely. “Then he went round and sold ten or, 
maybe, twenty copies of the song.” 

With one accord her hearers turned to see the 
effect created on Papa Boldevin. That worthy 
citizen was becoming purple in the face. I lis eyes 
bulged as he demanded savagely, “You arc sure, 
Madame, that it was my son you saw?” 

“But of course,” replied the lady. “Me ad- 
dressed me by name, and tried to sell me a love- 
song; a married woman with five grown-up 
children. What, I ask you, have I to do witli 
love-songs?” 

“Ah,” murmured Mamma Boldevin sym- 
pathetically. 

“Good!” announced the old man. “This is the 
end. I have suffered enough. To-night he leaves 
my house.” He rose to his feet and walked 
ponderously out of the room, leaving the others 
to discuss to the last thread this most recent 
enormity of the erring Jules. 

When Jules came home that evening the 
family was sitting in a solemn silence awaiting 
him. Papa Boldevin wore an air of the most 
inflexible determination; Mamma Boldevin was 
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undisguisedly tearful, and the younger members 
of the family were alternately curious as to what 
would happen and virtuously indignant with the 
cause of all the trouble. Jules came in whistling 
cheerily, slammed the door, threw his cap at the 
cat, tripped over his mother’s work-basket and 
finally fell heavily into a chair. He heaved a deep 
sigh. 

really am very tired,” he said. “What about 
supper?” 

“You will get no supper here,” announced his 
father, in a stony voice. 

“Eh? What?” demanded Jules, in a shocked 

tone. “No supper? Why?” 

“Why?” shouted Papa Boldevin. “Why? After 
disgracing me and your mother as you have done 
this day, you ask why? I will tell you why, \ou 
are a good-for-nothing, a worthless one, a dirty 
rascal who whistles in the streets all day long, 
and then comes home to a respectable house and 
asks for supper. Supper! Unless you are out of 
this house in five minutes my foot shall give you 

supper!” 

IVIamma Boldevin sobbed aloud, and Jules 
brother and sister looked rather scared as the 

old man got menacingly to his feet. 

Jules was cjuite unmoved by his father s out- 
burst. “But, father, I only did what you ordered. 
You told me to take my whistling outside, and 
see if it w'ould earn a living for me, so I did. I 
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think it will, too. It was a very good idea of yours, 
father.’* 

The old man was furious. “What!” he tluin- 
dered. “You dare to sit there and tell me that 
1 am responsible for your evil actions. Earn a 
living! Do you call the miserable sous that you 
collect from the charitable and the imbecile a 
living? You think that you can argue witli me 
in my own house! I will show you!” and he 
prepared to hurl himself upon Jules. Mamma 
Boldevin shrieked and flung herself between the 
two, begging Jules to be silent. That young man 
was, however, not so easily silenced. He stood 
up and put the table between his father and 
himself. 

‘‘Now look here, father,” he said. “Be calm! 

When I say it was a very good idea of yours, I 

mean it. It is the best thing I have ever heard of. 

Behold! ’ He put his hand in his pocket and 

pulled out a handful of coins. He emptied the 

second pocket, the contents going to swell the 

heap made by those of the first in the middle 

of the table. Without paying any more attention 

to his infuriated parent he began to count the 
money. 

Nineteen francs and thirty, forty, fifty cen- 
times,^ he announced. “Not bad for two or three 
hours’ amusement! Nineteen fifty, yes, and in 
my last situation I worked from eight in the 
morning to eight at night six days a week for 
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twenty francs! A good idea that of yours, father, 
a very good idea. Now, what about supper?” 

There was no answer. Everyone was staring 
at the heap of coins in the middle of the table. 
“Supper!” repeated Jules plaintively. 

“Oh, do stop talking about supper, you idiot,” 
cried his sister. “Do you mean to say that you 
have made nearly twenty francs in one day sell- 
ing songs?” 

''Afid whistling them,” corrected Jules. 

“But are the people of this town mad?” gasped 
his brother. 

“Oh no,” said Jules, “not at all. Unlike some 
people I know, they appreciate talent.” 

“Talent! Did you say talent?” enquired his 

brother sarcastically. 

“I said talent,” replied Jules imperturbably. 
“Can you whistle? Of course you can’t. And I 
will tell you something that will surprise you. 
'rhere are not five men in this town who can, 
and, even if there were, they could not whistle 
as I do. The people are already beginning to 
speak of me as ‘the professor,’ ” he concluded 

proudly. 

“Professor, indeed,” said his sister. “A fine 
professor you will look when people are tired of 
your famous song. Where will your twenty francs 

a day be then?” , 

“And has France only one song?” enquirca 

Jules sweetly. “I assure you, my dear ” 
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“ Will you be silent, you chattering ape?” burst 
out the old man. But it was noticeable that, in 
spite of his language, the anger had gone out of 
his voice. He was a Norman peasant by origin, 
and a heap of money to such a one is among the 
most blessed sights on earth. 

“Now, listen to me. Tell me the truth. Did 
you steal this money?” 

“If you think, father, that I stole it, the best 
thing for you to do is to come to-morrow and 
watch me steal some more. I have a new song. 
Paris has gone mad over it. If I don’t make thirty 
or forty francs to-morrow, kick me out!” Jules 
was, for him, quite serious. 

Mamma Boldevin whispered something in her 
husband’s ear. Her eyes shone as she looked at 
the money on the table. 

“But the disgrace,” insisted the old man. “d/v 
son whistling in the market-place, and I a veteran 
of ’71.” 

“Disgrace nothing!” said Jules. “It’s no dis- 
grace to get an honest living. Look here, I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do. I’ll get a false moustache or 
blacken my face or something so that people will 
not recognise me. Or, if you like. I’ll clear oflF to 
another town where no one knows me.” 

The atmosphere was changing in the most 
remarkable way. Jules’ last suggestion was met 

by a distinct murmur of disapproval although 
his father still looked grim. 
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“Right you are, then,” said Jules. “Let it be 
a false moustache. And what about supper?” 

This time there was no delay. Jules carelessly 
swept the money into a small bag and placed it 
on a shelf, his father’s eyes following him avari- 
ciously. During supper the old man seemed to be 
pondering over some important matter and said 
little, but, when the meal was over, he settled 
himself in his arm-chair and reached out for his 
long clay pipe. When he had got it filled and 
lighted to his satisfaction he grunted good- 
humouredly, “Now then, good-for-nothing, let 
us hear this famous song that has set all Paris 
singing.” 

Jules sat down, placed his feet on another 
chair, put his head back and began to whistle. 
In two minutes the old man was beating time 
with his pipe. Mamma Boldevin was nodding 
delightedly, and Jules’ brother and sister were 
humming like steam-engines! 

“Well?” said Jules, when he had whistled the 
last few notes. His father reared up on his feet, 
pipe in hand. “My boy,” he said, his face shining 
with enthusiasm, “if that song doesn’t fetch you 
fifty francs to-morrow. I’ll break my pipe!” And 
he promptly stumped off to bed, making weird 
noises in his throat as he went. Jules looked 
carefully at the table to see if there were, by some 
unexpected chance, any supper left. 
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II 

Jules had not exaggerated when he said that 
Paris had gone mad over the new song. 1 le might, 
indeed, have said that all France had done the 
same thing. “Ninette,” as the song was called, 
was one of those songs that sweep like a storm 
through a country from time to time. Pretty 
words voicing a simple sentiment set to a catchy 
tune, it swung into popularity as soon as it ap- 
peared. It was sung at every music-hall, played at 
every cafe, and hummed unconsciously by every 
citizen and citizeness of the great Republic. 

The appearance of Jules in the market-place 
next day with a great bundle of copies of the 
song under his arm was the signal for a large 
gathering of enthusiasts. He soon got to work. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said. “I have here 
the song that is making history at this moment. 
I do not ask you to buy it. All you have to do is 
to listen to me while I whistle it. Thus you will 
learn the tune. Of course I cannot whistle the 
words. That is very unfortunate, as the words 
are very pretty. Still, they are all here,” and he 
patted the bundle, “and, if you would really like 
to have a copy, well, the price is only a miserable 
two sous. I can see that you are anxious for me 
to begin. Now, listen!” and off he went into the 
gay, lilting air that had affected his father so 
powerfully the previous evening. The effect was 
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immediate: there was an instant demand for 
copies of the song, and very soon Jules was 
conducting an impromptu concert with one 
hand, and busily receiving money with the other. 
Presently there was a slight halt in the buying, 
and Jules at once began to push his wares. 

“Aha, Mademoiselle,” he said to a girl in the 
crowd who had not purchased a copy, “you with 
the laughing eyes, I mean; are you going home 
without a copy of this truly magnificent song? 
Shame on you to be so unkind to one who has 
for long loved you in secret,” and he smote him- 
self on the breast with a great look of sadness. 
The crowd laughed as the blushing girl threw 
down her two sous and picked up a copy. Jules 
swung round on a stolid-looking young man who 
was standing with his hands in his pockets, look- 
ing vacantly about him. 

“Ohe, Monsieur,” he cried, “will you let 
mademoiselle your fiancee go without a little 

gift from her sweetheart?” 

“I have no fiancee,” growled the young man. 
“Buy a copy of this song,” retorted the wily 
Jules. “Sing it as you go along the street, and 
every pretty girl you meet will want to be your 

fiancee!” 

He turned his attention to a fat, comfortable- 
looking dame with a jolly, red face who was 

smiling largely at his remarks. 

“Alas, Madame,” he complained, “you that 
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are still beautiful in spite of the attacks of that 
villain, Time, you have no need of love-songs 
to attract the men. Still, buy a copy in the name 

of charitv!’* 

One by one he singled out various members 
of the crowd and chaffed them into buying, 
which, for the most part, they were quite ready 
to do. He was doing a roaring trade, and the 
fifty francs prophesied by Papa Boldevin began 
to look extremely probable. 

Presently he saw a tall young fellow, rather 
thin in the face, wearing a grev cap, a grey suit 
and a grey overcoat. Student was written all over 
him, and his English origin was plain. He was 
listening very intently to Jules* remarks and 
looked thoughtful. Jules kept his eye on him, 
and noted that he applauded vigorously when- 
ever he whistled, and always demanded an 
encore. 

‘Oho,** thought Jules, “This is one of the rich 
English milords I have heard about. I must get 
him to buy a copy or two.** He raised his voice 
and called to the young fellow, “I sec you, Grey 
Wolf, standing there. Have you come to buy or 
just to hear me whistle? If the latter, it will cost 
you five francs. It would be cheaper to take two 
01 three copies. \ou can give them to your 

friends, you know,’* and he waved the sheets of 
paper in the air. 

The student laughed. “Tell me why you call 
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me Grey Wolf,*^ he said, “and Til take five 
copies.” 

“Thin face, no moustache, bright eyes, strong 
jaws, grey covering,” chanted Jules. “What more 
do you want?” 

“Good enough!” cried the other. “Take the 
money!” and, packing the five copies of the song 
under his arm, he walked away laughing. Jules 
forgot all about him in the next few minutes, but 
he would have been surprised to know that the 
student was thinking about him all the way to 
his lodgings. Not only that but, when he got 
there, he sat down at his writing-table and began 
a letter of which the subject was Jules, his 
wonderful whistling and quick-fire conversation. 
The letter ended, “And so, my dear uncle, if 
you take my advice, you will pay a flying visit 
to this town, and see and hear the man yourself. 
I am quite sure that he is the exact type you 
want for your new play.” He put the letter in 
an envelope which he addressed to Paris to an 
actor-manager there whose name was known 
throughout ETance. 

Two or three days later Jules was hard at 
work in the market-place, whistling and holding 
forth in his usual cheery way to the crowd of 
people around him. It was market-day, and 
numbers of the country-folk had come in from 
the outlying villages and were combining busi- 
ness with pleasure. Jules was doing very well 
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and, as success always acts as a powcriul stimu- 
lant, was whistling and talking even better than 
usual. He rallied the stolid Norman peasantry 
around him, picking out special types here and 
there, and making witty, good-natured com- 
ments on their appearance that invariably led up 
to a pointed remark that extracted the necessary 
two sous in return for a copy of the song of the 
moment. “Ninette” was the great favourite, of 
course, but there was quite a brisk sale ior 
other songs that appealed to the simple folk 
around. 

He was leaning forward to attract the atten- 
tion of one member of the crowd when he per- 
ceived the tall English student, still clad in grey, 
standing by the side of a smaller, older man who 
was encased in a fur coat. Both were listening 
carefully to his utterances, and there was a pleased 
look on the older man’s face. 

“Hullo, hullo, hullo,” said Jules, in his most 
jovial tones. “There you are again, Grey Wolf! 
\ou have come for another five copies, I hope. 
And how many will Grizzly Bear, your friend, 
take? He looks a strong man. He could carry ten. 
Now then, which song would you like to hear?” 
The older man named a dance-tune and said, 
“Do you know that?” 

But of course,” said Jules. “I can whistle 
anything you like to name.” 

Perhaps, smiled the so-called Grizzly Bear, 

o 
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“you can and perhaps you cannot. You shall 
whistle this tune and another, and then I will 
take the ten copies you mention,” 

“Done!” cried Jules, and forthwith began to 
whistle. To his disgust both the student and the 
man in the fur coat seemed to be watching the 
people around rather than himself. These latter, 
provided with a free entertainment, were follow- 
ing the tune delightedly; here and there feet were 
tapping and bodies swaying as the perfect timing 
of the dance rippled through the music. Jules 
brought his performance to an end with an 
exquisite little trill. The man in the fur coat 
nodded his head and said, “Not at all bad! Now 
this,” and he named another air, an old and well- 
known marching-tune. “Aha!” said Jules. “Now 
we join the Army, do we.^ Very well! Here we 
go!” and immediately plunged into the famous 
quick-step. Again he noticed that he was not the 
centre of attention to the two strangers. They 
were once more watching the people. The effect 
of the new tune was obvious on those standing 
around. The eyes of the women were shining; 
the backs of the men were straightening, and 
presently heavy boots began to hit the ground, 
tramp, tramp, tramp! Then an ancient citizen, 
an old fighting-man by the look of him, com- 
menced to growl the words of the tune in a deep, 
bass voice, and immediately the whole crowd 
was singing with hearty good-will. Jules shrugged 
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his shoulders despairingly, ceased to whistle, and 
conducted the performance with both hands until 
it came to an end. 

The man in the fur coat came forward for his 
ten copies, took and paid for them, and said to 
Jules, “When you have finished here I should 
like to talk to vou. Come and see me at this 
address,” and he scribbled the name of an hotel 
on the back of one of the copies of the song which 
he returned to Jules. 

“With pleasure,” answered Jules, “and for 
whom am I to ask?” 


The man in the fur coat smiled slyly and said, 
“Grizzly Bear!” TJien he and the student walked 
away. 

( 17 ) 



Jules finished his day s work and then pro- 
ceeded to the hotel named by the man in the fur 
coat. On arrival, he calmly asked for Monsieur 
Grizzly Bear. The reception-clerk gravely in- 
formed him that the gentleman was in his room, 
and was expecting him. He then conducted Jules 
to the particular room and left him. Jules knocked 
at the door. A voice bade him enter and he went 

in to find both his acquaintances of the morning 
sitting there. 

Ah, there you are!” said the older man, who, 
no longer enveloped in his fur coat, seemed not 
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such a likely subject for chaff as he had been in 
the morning. “Pray sit down. First of all, do you 
know who I am.^” 

“No, Monsieur,” said Jules respectfully. 

“W^ell,” went on the other, “I am ” and 

he gave a name that made Jules sit up apprehen- 
sively in his chair, 

“Oh, Monsieur,” he said remorsefully, “and 
I called you Grizzlv Bear in the face of all the 
people.” 

“That, my friend,” said the great actor- 
manager, “is one reason why you are here. It 
exactly expressed my appearance, just as Grey 
Wolf is the best name you could have chosen 
for my nephew here. He looks precisely like a 
grey wolf in that suit and coat of his. I wonder I 
never thought of it myself. Well, now, let us talk 
business. You must know that I am about to 
produce a new play. Now it is essential that one 
of the characters in the play should be able to 
whistle, and whistle well; he is supposed to be 
a street-hawker and fills in his time by selling 
his goods and whistling. So far I have not been 
able to find just the kind of man required, and I 
was in despair when I got a letter from my nephew 
telling me he thought he had found the man I 
wanted. I came to see you and listen to you, and 
I am practically sure you are the very man for 
the part. 

“But,” cried the astounded Jules, “I cannot 
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act. I have never been on the stage in my lite. 

I should be a failure, Monsieur.” 

“I don’t want you to act,” said the other 
placidly. “All I require is that you sliould walk 
on the stage, and do what you did this morning. 
There will be certain definite types among tlie 
stage crowd — we’ll have a Grizzly Bear and a 
Grey Wolf there, if you like — and you can make 
up your patter as you go along just as thougli 
you were in the market-place.” 

Jules, who had had terrible visions of putting 
on false whiskers and learning hundreds of lines 
of poetry by heart, began to look more cheerful. 

“I think I could do that,” he said, “if that is 
all you require. Monsieur. For how long would 
you want me?” 

“Well,” smiled the other, “one can never be 
absolutely sure how a play will be received, of 
course, but, now that I have found you, my cast 
is, I consider, as good as anything I have col- 
lected up to the present. The play is excellent. 
Yes, I think we may expect a year’s run.” 

“A year!” said Jules. “Good! And , excuse me. 
Monsieur, what would the salary be?” 

The actor-manager rubbed his chin thought- 
fully. 

The success of the play will, to a certain 
extent, depend on you,” he said. “I am prepared 
to sign a contract offering you, if you can play 
the part, two hundred francs a week.” 
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Jules shot out of his chair. “P-p-pardon me, 
Monsieur,” he stammered. “Wh-what did you 
say.^” 

“Two hundred francs a week,” repeated the 

other calmly. 

Now, Jules was no fool. He knew very well 
that the income derived from his market-place 
work was very precarious. A few rainy days and 
it would dwindle to nothing a week. In those 
days — before the Great War had altered values — 
a franc was a franc and two hundred francs repre- 
sented eight solid English pounds. He picked up 
his hat. “When do I begin, Monsieur?” he asked. 

“Gently, gently,” laughed the other. “I see 
you have decided. Come round to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I will have the contract all ready for 
you to sign. In the meantime you can think it 
over and, if you have any suggestions to make 
about the part, I shall be glad to hear them.” 
He stood up. “My congratulations,” he said, as 
he held out his hand. “Good-night!” 

Jules stumbled out of the hotel in a dream. 
“Two hundred francs!” he was muttering to 
himself. “Two hundred beautiful francs a week! 
And there are fifty-two weeks in a year! Heavens! 

What luck!” 

He walked on mechanically, his head in the 
clouds. A laughing voice brought him back to 
earth with a start. 

“Wake up, Whistler!” it said. “Tve spoken to 
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you three times already. I’m going your way. 
Do you mind if I walk with you?” 

Jules recognised the student and was quick to 
agree. “And, Monsieur,” he said, “how can I 
ever thank you for your kindness in writing about 
me to your uncle? Two hundred francs a week 
for a year! It is unheard of.” 

“Not so much of the Monsieur, if you please,” 
said the student. “Grey Wolf you called me and 
Grey Wolf I remain, to you.” 

“Well then. Grey Wolf,” said Jules, almost 

incoherent. “Two hun ” 

“Yes,” replied the other, linking his arm in 
that of Jules, “it’s not bad for a start. And then, 
you know, if you are a success, as I think you 
will be, it’s bound to lead to other things. My 
uncle has taken a fancy to you and he is a great 
power in the theatrical world. If you go the right 
way about it he might do a lot for you. You do 
as he tells you and think the matter over. He’ll 
be delighted if you can give him a new idea or 
two. Well, I turn oft* here. Good-night and my 
congratulations too,” and he shook Jules’ hand 
warmly, and moved off round a corner. 

Jules walked slowly homewards trying hard 
to persuade himself that he, Jules Boldevin, the 
good-for-nothing, was shortly going to Paris, to 
appear at a famous theatre, for which priceless 
privilege he was to be paid two hundred francs 
a week! 
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“It can’t be true,” he moaned. “Something 
will happen in a moment and I shall wake up.” 

At that instant the something mentioned did 
happen! A voice rang out from a distance. “To 
me, Whistler! Help! Oh, help!” 

Jules whirled round. “Grey Wolf!” he gasped. 

Now Jules may have been a good-for-nothing 
but there had never been any question of his 
courage. He had inherited all the grim and stub- 
born fighting-spirit that had taken his father 
through six pitched battles and innumerable 
skirmishes during the Franco-Prussian War. 
Accordingly, he was speeding along the road 
taken by the student before the echo of the 
young fellow’s voice had died away. He turned 
the corner, and saw a group of struggling men 
twenty yards down the street. The weak light 
of a street lamp showed for a moment Grey Wolf 
making manful play with his stick. Even as Jules 
looked, the stick went flying out of his hand. 

“Courage, Grey Wolf!” shrieked Jules. I 

come!” 

The student heard, took new strength, and 
used his fists for all he was worth. A sand-bag 
whizzed by his ear, and he felled the man who 
was using it. Bounding back and forward almost 
in the same movement, he landed his right fist 
on the chin of another of his assailants, who 
went over like a log. At the same instant a knite 
glinted evilly in the lamplight— but it never lell, 
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for Jules, arriving at top speed, hurled himselt 
like a cannon-ball at the holder and sent hiin 
rolling over and over. “Back to back, Grey Wolf!” 
he cried, and proceeded to use both hands and 
feet in a manner that commanded the student s 
respectful admiration. There was some wild 
work for a moment or two, and then the group 
of Apaches, who had thought to lind an easy 
prey in the student, broke and scattered in all 
directions as an agent de police came running 
up, revolver in hand. 

“Warm work, Whistler,” said tlie student, 
breathing heavily, as he felt himself tenderly. 
“You came up just in time. 'Ehat ruffian with 
the knife would have got me. You've saved niy 
life, old fellow. No talk of your being in my debt 
now. On the contrary, I owe you a good deal.” 

“Nonsense, Grey Wolf!” said Jules. “A bit 
of a scuffle like that, that’s nothing.” 

“Oh, isn’t it?” said the student. “Well, I 
think it is. I shan’t forget this in a hurry. Good- 
night again, Whistler, and many thanks.” 

Jules resumed his journey home with the con- 
sciousness of having neatly concluded a good 
day’s work, tie waited until after supper before 
telling the family the wonderful news. The 
excitement produced was tremendous. Papa 
Boldevin was stunned by the amount of the 
salary; Alamma Boldevin and her daughter 
thought longingly of the presents Jules would 
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surely send them from Paris; Jules' brother was 
mentally rehearsing the few telling sentences in 
which he would inform his colleagues of his 
brother’s rise to fame. Jules himself was almost 
too excited to eat, a phenomenal occurrence 
with him. But the climax was reached when 
Papa Boldevin solemnly rose to his full height, 
reached down a brand-new clay pipe from the 
shelf, filled it, and handed it to his son Jules, 
the good-for-nothing. In a profound silence he 
filled his own pipe. Then he thrust a slip of wood 
into the fire, secured a light and gravely offered 
it to Jules. Jules took it with a bow, lighted his 
pipe, and offered it to his father, who accepted 
it with another bow. 

*‘Now,” said the old man, with great satis- 
faction, “just tell us once again, my boy, the 

exact details of this affair!” 

. 

Jules was just dropping off to sleep that night 
when he suddenly sat straight up in bed. Well, 
upon my word,” he said, “I clean forgot to tell 
them that I saved Grey Wolf’s life this evening! 
Oh, well, I don’t suppose it would interest 

them,” and he closed his eyes again. 
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'I’liE day had been very hot, even ior Cairo. 
About ten o’clock in the evcninj^ 1 set out tor a 
walk. My idea was to take a little stroll tirst and 
then go to watch a game of pclota. 

There were many people in the streets and 
the traffic-police were kept busy controlling the 
stream of cars and motor-buses that rolled by 
unceasingly. 

A little Greek girl came up to me and asked 
me to buy a lottery-ticket. I refused, and she 
turned away and began to run across the road. 
I noticed that a tram was approaching. As she 
crossed the tram-lines her foot slipped and she 
fell directly in the path of the tram. She screamed; 
the tram-driver wrenched at his brakes and 
cursed fluently. I covered the distance in two 
jumps, grabbed the girl by the neck of her dress 
and threw her clear of the tram. As I followed 
her the tram missed me by an inch. The girl 
was unhurt, the only damage being a torn frock. 

I resumed my walk. 

I saw a game of pelota and left the building 
in a happy frame of mind because I had won 
twelve piastres. It was one of the best games I 
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have ever seen. Blue led all the way in spite of 
the desperate efforts made by Red to catch up. 
The score stood at twenty-eighteen in favour of 
Blue when Red’s No. 3 made an almost impossible 
save and followed it up by a phenomenally well- 
placed return. The effect was most pronounced 
on the Blue stalwarts, and the Red team profited 
by scoring another point. Twenty all! The excite- 
ment was now intense and the clamour deafening. 
The supporters of Blue exhorted their chosen to 
deal unkindly with the opposition, while the now- 
enthusiastic backers of Red begged their men not 
to delay the funeral any longer, but to get on 
with it and let everybody go home. Play recom- 
menced in an atmosphere that was electric, and 
when, after a superb rally, the winning point was 
notched by Red, I really thought the police 
reserves would have to be called out. As I had 
backed Red I had every reason to be cheered at 
the result, and proceeded to carry on with the 
programme I had arranged for myself. 

d'he night was still young, so I went on to a 
cafe where I knew I could sit and watch people 
dancing. I ordered a glass of the beer for which 
the place was renowned, sat back and looked 
round. Presently a man came in and paused by 

my table to say "Good-evening!” I asked him to 

join me, as I knew him to be a good fellow. He 
was a German, and had served in the German 
Imperial Air Service during the Great War, 
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gaining the reputation of a brave and clean 
fighter. 

We talked about various matters for a while, 
and then he said, a propos of nothing at all: 

“I cannot understand you English.” 

“Well,” I replied, “that’s nothing to worry 
about. I don’t think we understand our- 
selves.” 

“What I mean,” he continued, “is that you 
don’t act like other people at all. You are so 
placid in big things and yet you show the 
greatest excitement over matters that are of no 
importance.” 

“Well,” I said, “that depends on what you 
call ‘a matter of no importance.’ It’s a question 
of the point of view, of course.” 


Look here,” he went on. “This is the third 


time I have seen you to-night. I saw you risk 
your own life to save a dirty little girl from being 
killed, an hour or two ago.” 

“Nonsense!” I cried. “I did nothing of the 
kind.” 


“\es,” he persisted, “you did! And then you 
calmly walked away before she or anyone else 
could thank you.” 

Well, ’ said I, “what did you expect me to do? 

Was I to wait until someone stepped forward 

and presented me with a medal or an illuminated 
address?” 


Don t be silly,” he said. “You know very well 
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what I mean. The second time I saw you was 
in the pelota building. You were showing the 
greatest excitement over a game, an ordinary 
game of pelota, and finally walked out of the 
building looking as if you owned the earth.” 

“Of course I did!” I exclaimed. “Why, it was 
a jolly good game, and I won twelve piastres all 

told! Twelve piastres, my lad!” 

“There you are!” he cried triumphantly. “That 
is exactly what I mean. Who but an Englishman 
would save a life with the utmost calmness and 
then act like a lunatic because he had won twelve 

piastres?” 

“Well, but,” I expostulated, ‘T got the twelve 
piastres for nothing; then there was the fun of 
watching the game. There’s nothing exciting 
about pushing a little girl away from a tram. 
Anyone could do that. But it takes a bit of skill 
to get twelve piastres at pelota, I give you my 

word. Twelve piastres! That’s about half a crown, 
my friend. Flalf a crown for nothing! ^ 
“Half a crown,” muttered the German. Halt 
a crown, eh? Please don’t talk to me about half- 
crowns. I know something about half-crowns. 
Every time I hear the words I get a pain in the 

chest 

“That unfortunate amount seems to be dis- 
turbing you,” I said. “Well, we’ll spend it. Here, 

waiter, some more beer! , , 

The waiter brought the beer, and the German, 
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who had been staring straight in front of him, 
began, in a low voice: 

“Til tell you why I think of half-crowns with 
disgust. One morning, during the War, 1 was 
driving my ’plane as hard as she would go to- 
wards the English coast. Another of our machines 
w'as flying w'cll awav to the right and was piloted 
by a friend of mine in the same squadron. Our 
instructions wxre to make for Southampton and 
find out w'hat w as happening there. We had heard 
reports of considerable activity among your ship- 
ping, and Headquarters wanted to know' what it 
w'as all about. 

“All wxnt w'cll until wx were nicely over the 

♦ 

English Channel and then wx ran into a fog. 
You know what a fog in the Channel is like!” 

“I do,” I murmured sympathetically. 

“Well,” he continued, “in five seconds I was 
hopelessly lost. The other ’plane had disappeared 
completely. I dared not trust to my compass, 
for fog plays tricks w'ith an aeroplane compass, 
and so there I was!” 

“And W'hat did you do then?” I asked. 

Oh, I just held on my course, hoping for the 
best, he said, “Presently, to my delight, wc 
seemed to be driving through — apparently it w'as 
only local and in a few minutes wx were in a 
clear atmosphere again. I cheered as I saw' the 
other plane not far aw'ay. My joy ceased abruptly 
as my observer telephoned frantically to me. He 

P 
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had reason to be agitated! Coming towards us 
in beautiful formation, and already beginning to 
open out, preparatory to surrounding us, was a 
squadron of your fighting scouts!” 

“That was unfortunate — for you!” I re- 
marked. 

“It aw,” he agreed, very emphatically. 

“Well,” I said. “What happened next?” 

“Oh,” he went on, “we were fairly caught. 
Escape was impossible. The only thing to do 
was to fight. Well, I had fought in the air before 
and knew what I cguld do. But there were six 
’planes against us.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “Six to two! That’s fairly 
heavy odds.” 

“You can imagine my astonishment, then, 
said the German, “when four of the English 
machines wheeled away on a new course, leaving 
only two to deal with us. That is what you call 

‘fair play,’ isn’t it?” 

“That’s right,” I nodded. 

“It wasn’t right for me,” said the German 

gloomily. “I just had time to note that my friend 
was preparing to engage the second English 
’plane when the first was on top of me. As 1 sam 
before, it was not the first time I had fought in 
the air and so I thought I knew what to expect. 
But the man who was piloting the English plane 
drove straight at me in a way that took my breath. 
Do what I would, I could not get my machine 
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where I wanted it! He anticipated every move 
I made and I quickly realised tliat he was easily 
my master. I now^ worked like a fiend to escape, 
but I knew it was only a question of time. Sud- 
denly, I thought I saw an opening! My old ’bus 
wheeled in the air like a bird and, too late, I saw 
the trap! A stream of fire burst from the English 
’plane, bullets sang through the stays, and my ob- 
server toppled forward, shot through the head!” 

“Have some more beer,” I said tactfully. 

“Thanks,” he said and drank. I was silent. 
Presently he went on again. 

“I really felt helpless now', and my only hope 
was that chance might save me. I mounted, in 
a desperate attempt to get above my opponent, 
but the next moment I felt as though the whole 
top of my body had been knocked off. My hands 
slipped from the controls and I felt the ’plane 
falling — falling! Something w'hipped round my 
neck and began to strangle me, and tlieii every- 
thing went black as ’plane and I hit the water 
with a crash that makes me sick even now when 
I think of it.” 

“Look here,” I said, “don’t tell me any more 
if it upsets you.” 

Oh,” said the German smilingly, “it’s old 
history now. Besides I w^ant to tell you of the 
funny thing that happened afterwards.” 

“Carry on, then,” said L 

When I eventually recovered consciousness,” 
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he continued, “I found myself in a hospital 
ward with a red-faced, capable-looking gentle- 
man, in a long white coat, gazing intently at me.” 

“ ‘What has happened?’ I asked, wildly look- 
ing around. 

“ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘you’ve been shot in four 
places, then hanged and, finally, drowned. But 
there’s nothing seriously wrong with you and 

you’ll soon be about again!’ 

“ ‘Shot, hanged, drowned,’ I muttered, ‘and 

there’s nothing seriously wrong with me. Ohl’ 

‘‘ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it was lucky for you that one 
of our destroyers was beneath you, watching the 
fight. They had a boat all ready to pick up the 
bits and, when it got to you, the men found that 
one of the stays of your aeroplane had wrapped 
itself round your throat and was keeping your 
head under water, in addition to choking you. 
They quickly got it loose but, by that time, you 
had swallowed quite a lot of water. However, 
you’re all right now. By the way, if you have 
no ill-feeling in the matter, the man who sent 
you here would like to come to talk with you 

to-morrow.” , . , t 

“ ‘ I should be pleased to see him , I murmured, 

‘and I think I’ll go to sleep now, thank you. 

‘‘ ‘Best thing you can do,’ he said cheerfully, 

and went off to the next patient. 

“Next day I was feeling, comparatively spea - 

ing, much better. Presently a young fellow, in 
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the English Air Force uniform, came in and 
asked me how I felt, lie scarcely waited for me 
to answer before bursting into an apology for 
having, as he said, knocked me out. 

“ ‘Rotten thing,’ he said, ‘to be downed like 
that! Hope they’re looking after you here all 
right. Anything I can do for you?’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘you can tell me one thing. 1 
have fought in the air before, but I have never 
seen anything like the — shall I say, ferocity of 
your attack. You came at me like a mad dog. Do 
you always fight like that?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, rubbing his chin thought- 
fully, ‘to tell the truth, I tvas a bit keen. You see, 
I had a bet on with a fellow in our squadron that 
I would bring down a German ’plane before he 
did, and, by Jove, I won! You crashed just two 
minutes before your pal hit the water and — t)li! 
I’m sorry, didn’t you know?’ 

“ ‘No,’ I said quietly, ‘I had forgotten all 
about my poor friend. Was he picked up?’ 

“The airman shook his head and was silent. 
After a minute or so I said: 

“ ‘So you put up the finest bit of air-fighting 
I have ever seen on account of a bet. Is that it?’ 

“ ‘That’s right,’ said the airman, cheerful 
again. 

‘ ‘May I ask what was the amount of the bet?’ 
I enquired curiously. 

Certainly,’ said he. ‘Half a crown!’ 
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“I lay back, dazed. 

“ ‘Then it amounts to this/ I gasped. ‘Two 
German ’planes have been destroyed, one of our 
best pilots and two observers killed, myself shot, 
partly hanged and almost drowned — all for half 
a crown!!’ 

“ ‘Well, if you put it that way, I suppose 
you’re right,’ the young man replied. 

“ ‘I think,’ said I, ‘if you don’t mind, I will 
now spend a few hours quietly working this out. 
“The young airman smiled, bade me a kindly 

farewell and departed.” 

. 

“Now, my friend,” said the German, “you 
know whv the mention of half a crown gives me 
a pain.” 

I laughed. “What was the young man’s name?’ 

I 3skccl« 

“Lomax,” said the German, “of the wth 
Squadron.” 

“What!” exclaimed I. “Not Jimmy Lomax! 
“That’s the man,” said he. “Do you know 

him?” 

“Of course I do,” I replied. “I know him well, 
and, now I come to think of it, he once told me 
that, while he was stationed on the South Coast, 
he had had a bit of excitement over the Channel 

with a German ’plane.” 

“A bit of excitement,” gasped the German. 

“A bit of— oh, you English!!!” 
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Hali' a nozi'N of us were silting rouiul the lire 
at the Club tlie other ni”iu, talkiniz ou various 
subjects, when someone chancetl to mention 
j^liosls. At once the (jiicstion sprang; up as to 
whether anvone present actually believcb in 
j^hosts, or luul had any personal experience ol 
such uncanny \ isitations. Almost e\'er\ one sittim^^ 
there had some curious store to relate ot odd 
events happening at odd times aiul in odd places. 
I-'inally, the C'olonel, wlio luul bctii listening 
(.|uietly to the various speakers, said, “I had a 
very tpieer experience mvself once some wars 
a^o. In the end it proved rather useful, but, at 
the lime, it was very unpleasant, and 1 know that 
I was a much-friuhtenetl man.” 

We all looked at him witli inteiest. Aiuihinu^ 
that had Iri^hlened the Colonel was certain to be 
out ot the common. 'I'he cpuiet-lookint^, middle- 
a<j:ed j^entleman who was known bv that name 
had the reputation of beinj^one of the most reck- 
lessly brave men in tite Armv. lie was entitled 
to put the letters V.C. and'n.S.O. after his 
name, and the men who had served under him. 
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and to whom he was always known as “Old Fix 
Bay’nets,” swore that he had earned these rare 
decorations a dozen times over. 

We sat back comfortably in our chairs and 
someone said, “Go on, Colonel.” 

“Well,” he began, “about twenty years ago I 
was sent up to a hill station in India to act as 
adjutant to a volunteer rifle battalion. I lived at 
the Club for a time until I got to know my way 
about, and then set out to look for a bungalow of 
my own. Most of the places I saw were not at all 
suitable; they were evidently intended for a man 
with a family and a score of servants. At last, 
however, I found the very place I was looking 
for. I went over it carefully and decided that it 
might have been made for me. It was a solidly 
built stone affair and, from the verandah, one 
had a glorious view of the Hills, 

I mentioned my discovery at the Club that 
night, and announced my decision to take the 
place and move in as soon as the necessary 
cleaning-down had been done. I added that I 
could not understand why such a desirable little 
place was standing empty and had, moreover, 
from its uncared-for aspect, evidently been 
standing empty for a long time. There was an 
uncomfortable silence for a moment or two, and 
then one of the men said, “If I were you, old 
man, I wouldn’t take that bungalow.” 

“Whynot?” I asked.“It’sthevery place forme. 
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lie answered, “il you want lo know 
tlie truth, the last two men who h\ed in it were 

found shot deadd' 

“What!” i cried. “Murdered:” 

I le shook liis Itead. 

“Suicide, then,” I su^^ested. 

“I don't know,” lie replied 'gravely. “No one 
knows.” 

“liut,” 1 persisted, “it must haw been one or 
the other.” 

“All I can sav is,” he said, “that the two men 
had been shot (.lead with their own revohers.” 

“'I'cll me all about it,” i tlemaiuled, in (.lespair 
at this vague statement. 

“'I’here is very little to tell,” he replied.” l'A er\'- 
one here knows the facts. I lenriek.of the ( dinners, 
was the hrst. He was a cheerful sort of lellow , 
without a care in the world; he had plentv ot 
money and was \ery popular, lie dined at the 
Club one evening and played one or two hands 
of bridge. Then we sat round talking for a w bile. 
I remember that we were talking of daeoils, aiul 
he said, with a laugh, that he woukl be sorry for 
any dacoit who paid a visit to liis bungalow. 
1 he next morning he was found by his bearer, 
lying on the floor ot his betlroom, (.Iressed in 
his pyjamas and with a bullet in his head, ills 
revolver was near his right hand, and there was 
a look of the most intense surprise on his face. 
1 he revolver was empty and the walls farthest 
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from him were spattered with bullet-holes. He 
had evidently been shooting at something or 
someone.’' 

“That seems queer/’ I said. 

“It was queer,” he went on, “very queer! 
The most careful examination of the doors and 
windows revealed nothing. No one had entered 
the bungalow from outside. And yet Henrick, 
a thoroughly sane, ordinary young man, had 
blazed away five shots at something and then, 
apparently, been driven into shooting him- 

self.” 

“He must have made an awful row,” I said. 
“Why didn’t the servants come to see what was 

happening?” ,, 

“There was some big affair on in the Bazaar, 

my informant replied, “and Henrick had given 

them the night off. That was why he was dining 

at the Club.” 

“Well,” I said, after a pause, “what about the 
second man?” 

“He,” said my informant, “was Kerson, a 
Sapper. He was wry different from Henrick; a 
quiet, cold-blooded sort of fellow with a com- 
plete indifference to danger. I have known him 
follow up a wounded leopard on foot m the 
most casual way. 1 le took on the bungalow soon 
after the tragedy and lived comfortably there for 
about a year. Then, one morning, the Station 
was horrified to learn that he had been found 
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dead, shot through the heart. Some oi us tore 
oft to the bungalow and found him, also in his 
pyjamas, lying sideways on his bed. I he re- 
volver had slipped from his right hand to the 
floor. Again the walls were spattered with shots 
that he had evidently fired while kneeling on l»is 
bed. Curiously enough, in his case, we tound 
that there was still a cartridge in his revolver, 
unfired. Ilis face bore a look of grim ferocity; 
the lips were drawn back from the teeth in a 
snarl of rage. Once again we made a most careful 
examination, but it was of no use. No one could 
possibly have got into the bungalow. Ilis bearer, 
a married man, had gone to his own home at the 
usual time the previous night, and had discovered 
the tragedy on taking in his master’s morning 
tea. No, it seemed pretty obvious that the thing 
that killed Ilenrick had killed Kerson. Since 
that time no one has been anxious to live there. 
The place is known as ‘The Haunted Bungalow,’ 
and people, especially natives, won’t go near it 
after dark. One suicide you might understand, 
but two, under exactly similar circumstances— 
well, you can draw your own conclusions.” 

The other men sitting there looked at me in 
silence. They seemed to have nothing to add to 
what had been said, but it was obvious that they 
would consider me the worst kind of fool if I 
took the bungalow. At the same time, I got the 
impression that I was, so to speak, being tested. 
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and that my popularity might depend, to a very 
large extent, on the action I took in the matter. 
I went to bed that night with very mixed feel- 
ings, but, in the morning, I found myself laugh- 
ing at the idea that I should be scared of taking 
the place simply because two poor fellows, prob- 
ably in a moment of temporary insanity, had 
deliberately taken their own lives in it. It was, 
of course, a queer coincidence that two men, of 
such different natures, should have done the 
same thing, and it wasn’t a nice sort of history 
for a place to have, but if a soldier is going to 
admit that he is afraid of any single thing on 
earth, well, then, he had better throw up his 
job at once. Accordingly I decided to take the 
bungalow, in spite of its sinister reputation. 

II 

Well, I duly moved in, although there was a 
lot of shaking of heads and much well-meant 
attempt at dissuasion. I could see, however, 
quite clearly that my reputation would not suffer 
from my apparent recklessness. 

The first night I slept there I took certain 
precautions. I went round the bungalow after 
my bearer had departed for the night and per- 
sonally inspected the doors and window-shutters. 
All were in good condition and secure. It was 
about mid-November and beginning to get 
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rather chilly at nights, so I sat in front of a wood- 
fire in my sitting-room until ii P.M. when 1 
went to bed. Before getting into bed, however, 

I put my drawn sword on a little table by my 
bed-side within easy reach of my lumd. It was 
a useful cut-and-thrust blade and has served me 
well on many occasions. I had made up my mind 
that, as the other two men had been unfortunate 
with their revolvers, I would sec what a little 
cold steel would do, in case anyone or anything 
paid me a visit during the night. You will observe 
that I wasn’t quite so sure of the suicide theory 
as I have made out. 

I went to sleep in due time and was awakened 
by my bearer with the usual cup of tea next 
morning. There was a distinct look of relief on 
his face as he handed it to me. Evidentlv he 
also had heard the history of the bungalow. 

Everyone I met that day wanted to know what 

had happened and, when I was forced to admit 

that I had slept soundly all through the night, I 

was answered by ominous remarks of, “Well, we 
shall see!” 

I lived in the bungalow about six weeks with- 
out incident, except that, one morning, the bearer 
explained the fact of my bath being late by 
saying that he had found two rats drowned in 
It, and had had to change the water the water- 
carrier had put in overnight and clean out the 
ath. I took this story as an excuse for unpunctu- 
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ality but, later on, came to realise its bearing on 
the events that followed. 

Towards the end of December the man at 
the Club who had told me the story of the two 
unfortunates who had preceded me came to me 
and said, very seriously, “Look here, old man. 
Take my advice and leave that bungalow for a 
week or two. This is about the time when those 
two poor fellows were found shot.” 

I laughed at his grave face but thanked him 
for his well-meant advice and assured him that 
he would not find 7ne shot. He shook his head 
thoughtfully and went off muttering to himself. 
That very night I got the worst fright of my 
life! 

The weather was by now distinctly cold, and 
I had a roaring fire in my sitting-room. I was 
very glad to see it blazing so cheerfully when 
I got back from the Club, where I had been 
dining with some kindred spirits. I stood with 
my back to the blaze and looked round. The 
various connecting-doors in the bungalow were 
always left open so that the heat from the sitting- 
room might be diffused through the different 
rooms and, particularly, pass into my bedroom. 
I had a fireplace there, but I have never liked 
the idea of going to sleep in a room with a fire 
in it, and so the fireplace was never used. 

I was feeling rather tired and sleepy, and so, 
after having made my nightly inspection of doors 
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and shutters, went into mv bedroom. Here I un- 
dressed and slipped into my pyjamas as (piickly 
as possible, for it was definitely chilly in the bed- 
room after the warmth of the sitting-room. I 
closed the doors leading into sitting-room and 
dressing-room. Then I picked up my sword and 
swung it once or twice to make sure it was all 
right. Finally, I turned out the lamp, which stood 
on the mantelpiece, got into bed and fell asleep 
almost at once. 

I am telling you exactly what I did so tliat 
you may see that I took every precaution against 
intruders. Although I had laughed at my Club 
friend’s warning, there was the recollection of 
the two dead men to prevent me from being 
unduly mirthful. Anyway, I had quite made up 
my mind that, if steady watchfulness could do 
anything, I would not be found dead some bright 
morning, shot or otherwise. 

Now, like many other men, I am a sound 
sleeper, and yet am awakened instantly by an 
unusual noise. Therefore, when I found myself 
stark, staring awake at what, I take it, must have 
been about 2 a.m., I knew that something out 
of the common had awakened me. The room 
was in complete darkness, and I lay perfectly 
still and listened. For a moment I heard nothing, 
and then, to my ears, came the sound of stealthy 
footsteps on the floor. There was a silence, then 
again two or three slow, short steps! 
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You must know that the floor of the room was 
of the ordinary wooden planking, scrubbed clean, 
with a few skins of deer, leopard and so forth 
thrown down here and there. The thought flashed 
into my mind that the person or thing in the 
room was alternately treading on a skin and the 
wooden floor. 

I reached out my right hand for my sword and 
felt a warm glow of satisfaction as my fingers 
closed over the hilt. Then, equally silently, I 
drew up my knees, cleared my legs of the bed- 
clothes and so made ready. I can honestly say that, 
at this moment, I did not feel at all frightened, 
merely very cold. I waited steadily. To my 
straining ears, the footsteps were definitely com- 
ing nearer, slowly but surely. They seemed to be 
within a yard or two of the bed and about in a 
line with my knees. Also, I detected a curious 
musky smell, very faint but quite recognisable. 
A vision came into my mind of some naked, 
grease-anointed hill-man, knife in hand, murder 
in his heart, creeping towards me. Another 
instant and, with a yell, I leapt clear of the bed, 
my sword-point stabbing at the spot where I 
judged the intruder to be. As my feet touched the 
ground I swung the sword in a vicious, circling 
cut that would have taken the head olf a man’s 
shoulders. Point and blade alike met empty air! I 
moved about the room in the darkness, stabbing 
and cutting, but gaining nothing for my pains. 
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After a minute or two I desisted. I dropped 
the sword on the bed and groped my way to the 
lamp, which I lighted. I threw a rapid glance 
round, readv to meet any attack. 'The room was 
quite empty! Well, 1 leave you to imagine my 
state of mind. I tell you that I was the most 
astonished man in India. I just stood and gaped. 
Presently I went and sat on the edge of the bed 
and reviewed the state of affairs. (3ne thing was 
certain: I had heavd the footsteps. 1 had not been 
dreaming. And yet I was the only person in the 
room; there was no doubt about that. I looked 
at the two doors. Both were closed as 1 myself 
had left them. In desperation, I picked up my 
sword again, took the lamp in my left hand 
and went carefully through every room in the 
bungalow. I found nothing. 

I went back to my bedroom, put the sword in 
its usual place, turned out the lamp and got into 
bed again. There I lay awake trying to find a 
solution to the mystery. The idea ot a ghost I 
put aside without hesitation. The footsteps I had 
heard were those of a living being. Anyone who 
has lived in the East know's too well the sound 
of bare feet on a wooden floor to be mistaken. I 
had got thus far in my thoughts when, to my 
utter consternation, I again heard the footsteps. 
And again they were coming towards the bed. 
This time I confess that I was frightened, and 
frightened badly. You see, I knew that there was 
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no one in the bungalow but myself, and I knew 
that I was wide awake. I grabbed at my sword 


and Iiurled myself out of bed like a thunderbolt, 
slashing and thrusting in all directions. Again I 
met empty air! I crouched like a cat, sword at 
the point, waiting for the slightest sound that 
would mark out my visitor’s whereabouts. There 


was a complete silence. 

I was, by this time, beginning to get somewhat 
hysterical, but I made a great effort and walked 
to the lamp and, once again, lighted it. I sat on 
the bed again and compelled myself to think 
calmly. It was clear that there was someone or 


something in the bungalow, some presence that 
would not face the light, some agency that had 
already caused the death of two good men. I 
began to feel that, if I did not find out the truth, 
I should go mad. I decided to try an experiment. 
I got up and lowered the wick of the lamp until 
it gave just enough light to enable me to dis- 
tinguish the various objects in the room. Then 
I went back to mv bed and lay down with my 
sword beside me. I waited a minute, two minutes, 
with every sense on the alert. Three minutes, 
and then, sure enough, came the sound of naked. 


padding feet. I glanced quickly round the room; 
it was empty. And yet I could hear the feet 
distinctly and, moreover, they were approaching 
my bed. I felt the hair rising on my head but I 
forced myself to keep calm. Ehcre must be some 
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explanation. Was it possible that the sound was 
due to something in the room which could he 
seen if I looked carefully enough? I lav on my 
bed and scrutinised every inch of the ground. 
My eyes were getting accustomed to the gloom 
by this time and, presently, I detected a slightly 
darker shadow at the foot of the door leading to 
the sitting-room, d’he sound ot lootsteps con- 
tinued but came no nearer. I concentrated all my 
attention on the mvsterious shadow and, sud- 
denly, with a shock, I realised that the sound was 
coming from that particular spot. I made a slight 
movement and, instantlv, the shadow darted to 
the fireplace and disappeared. T'he sound of foot- 
steps stopped. I waited a moment or two and, as 
I expected, the shadow reappeared and made for 
the door again. Immediately came the sound of 
naked feet padding over the floor! 

But now I was no longer puzzled. I had found 
the real cause. 1 got up and, walking across the 
room, opened the door of my dressing-room, 
from which there was no practical outlet. 'Ehen 
I got a light cane and sat down on the bed to 
wait. The shadow again drifted to the door lead- 
ing to the sitting-room. At once I jumped to the 
fireplace, thus cutting off its retreat. As I had 
anticipated, it darted straight for the open door 
of my dressing-room and plunged through. I 
walked across and closed the door. I then raised 
the wick of my lamp and, placing the cane under 
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my arm, opened the door of my dressing-room 
again and stepped in, bearing the lamp aloft. My 
midnight visitor retreated before the light and, 
closing the door behind me and placing the lamp 
on the dressing-room table, I had a good look at 
him as he crouched in the corner farthest from 

the door. 

“My friend,” said I, very gravely, “prepare 
for death!” I advanced towards him. I saw him 
look round and realise that he was cornered. 
His only way out was cut off. He looked round 
again and then, without the slightest hesitation, 
took a short run and leapt straight at me! Well, 
I may not be much good with a revolver— indeed, 
at that time, I was probably the worst revolver- 
shot in the Army— but, when it comes to sword- 
play or single-stick work, I can really show you 
something. Accordingly, as he hurtled through 
the air, I stepped back one pace and brought 
the cane dow-n, clean as a whistle, across his back. 
He fell at my feet, quivered once or twice and 
rolled over, dead as a door-nail. I contemplated 
him in silence as he lay there. A good-sized rat. 


that was all! , , 

I bethought me of the rats the bearer had 

found drowned in my bath. There came into my 

mind a picture of a rat creeping, through the 

hole in the bathroom wall, into the welcome 

warmth of the bungalow from the cold world 

out-of-doors. It gets as far as the bedroom, and 
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then I come in, closing all doors. While I am 
moving about, it lies hidden in the fireplace. 
Then, when I am asleep, it ventures out and, 
attracted by the warmth of the other room or 
scenting something good to eat, deliberately sets 
to work to gnaw its way through the connect- 
ing door. The sound it makes is exactly and 
uncannily that of padding feet, and so wakes 
me up, with the results I have described. 

I began to feel chilly as my excitement died 
down, and, closing the door on my dead visitor, 
went back to my bedroom. Here I put on my 
dressing-gown and, lighting a cigarette, began to 
think things out. Everything was fairly clear by 
now. I could well imagine the effect of the same 
sinister noise on the tw-o men who had preceded 
me in the bungalow. The young llenrick would 
leap out of bed and, seizing his revolver, blaze 
away with a whole-hearted desire to demolish 
his visitor as swiftly as possible. 1 could picture 
the look of bewilderment growing on his face 
as he sent shot after shot through the room but 
heard no sound of a falling body. But — and here 
my beautiful reconstruction ended — I could not 
picture him sending the last shot into his own 
head. Was it possible that the rat, if it were a rat, 
as in my own case, had become terrified at the 
shooting and had flown at his throat? If that 
were so, Henrick, feeling the claws and teeth 
scrabbling at his flesh, might have turned the 
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revolver towards his assailant and, by pure bad 
luck, have shot himself instead. I admit that the 
explanation seemed weak, but it was the only 
theory that presented itself to me to account 
for Plenrick’s death. Moreover, even granted 
that it was the right theory, it would not ex- 
plain Kerson’s death. By all accounts, there was 
nothing reckless about Kerson. lie had been 
described to me as a man of cool courage, afraid 
of nothing. I could see him, in my mind’s eye, 
the night of his death, kneeling on his bed, re- 
volver in hand, and shoo^g coldly, deliberately, 
leaving no area unsearched by his deadly bullets. 
I had been told that his face, when he was found, 
bore a look of grim ferocity. There could be no 
doubt about it; when Kerson died, he was 
definitely shooting to kill. And yet he had not 
fired his sixth shot! I gave it up in despair, 
turned out the light and, worn out by excite- 
ment, fell into a troubled sleep. 

Ill 

The next morning, when my bearer came in 
with my tea, I merely told him that I had killed 
a rat during the night, and directed him to get 
the body removed, and have a bit of wire-netting 
put in front of the hole in the bathroom wall 
through which the waste-water flowed. Then 
I went off to find my Club friend. I told him 
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the whole stor\' and he listened with a very p;rave 
face indeed. When I had finished, he said just 

what I had expected him to say. 

“I think you have described what happened, 
in all probability, to both Ilcnrick and Kerson, 
pretty well. I remember, now, that I noted two or 
three scratches on Ilenrick’s chest — his pyjama 
coat was open at the neck — but I paid no atten- 
tion to them at the time. I should imagine that 
the rat, if it were a rat, did leap at his throat-- 
from the bed, probably — but that won’t account 
for the bullet-wound in his head. It was in the 
forehead, not at the side. Besides, there were no 
scratches on Kerson and he was shot through 
the heart.” 

“I know,” I said gloomily. “The mystery 
seems almost as deep as ever.” 

We talked for a little while and finally came 
to the conclusion that, although my adventure 
during the night might account for a good deal, 
it was not, by any means, the final solution of 
the problem. We then separated, and I went 
back to the bungalow and got out my revolver. 
I filled a pocket with cartridges and proceeded 
to arrange for a little revolver-practice. I men- 
tioned, a while back, that I was probably the 
worst revolver-shot in the Army, and I was very 
anxious to improve my shooting. I don’t know 
what you think about it, but my idea of a good 
revolver-shot is a man who can hit a sardine-tin 
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at twenty paces five times out of six. That was 
the goal I had set myself, and I was resolved to 
practise until I attained my ambition. This par- 
ticular morning I placed a piece of white card- 
board, about the size of a dinner-plate, against 
the hill-side that ran out from my bungalow. 
Then, standing about fifteen paces away, I began 
to shoot. My bearer was sitting about twenty 
yards to the left of the target, hard at work clean- 
ing a shot-gun. I had fired four or five times, 
noticing each time, with deep regret, that I had 
clean missed the target, when suddenly my bearer 
uttered a yelp of astonishment and, dropping 
the shot-gun, began to rub his leg vigorously, 
I walked over to him, to find out what was the 
matter, and found him looking at a piece of lead 
he was holding in one hand while he rubbed 
vigorously with the other. Evidently a portion 
of my last bullet had ricochetted and given him 
a sharp blow. I directed him to move farther 
off — a command he obeyed with alacrity — and 
went back to my shooting. 

My next two shots actually hit the target, not 
in the centre, certainly, but they did hit it. I was 
very pleased with myself and levelled the re- 
volver very carefully with the intention of land- 
ing a bullet clean in the bull’s eye. I pressed the 
trigger and, almost simultaneously, received a 
tremendous blow on the chest! I nearly dropped 
the revolver as I staggered back. With the ex- 
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ample of the bearer fresh in my mind, I looked 
at my feet. Then I bent down slowly and picked 
up a misshapen piece of lead about the size of a 
hazel-nut. It was a revolver bullet, the very bullet 
I had fired that moment at the target. 

“Lucky for me I wasn’t standing nearer the 
target,” i muttered. “If I had been, that bullet 

wouldn’t have dropped at Good God! I 

wonder if ” I stopped muttering. A great 

light had flashed into my mind. I ran to the hill- 
side and, snatching away my target, began to 
examine the face of the hill. I pushed aside the 
grass and small plants. Here and there, in the 
soil, were pieces of stone, remnants of the original 
rock of which the hill had been composed when 
first it was heaved skywards by some gigantic 
convulsion of Nature. I examined each piece 
thus exposed very carefully, and presently found 
splashes of lead on two or three of them. I took 
out my knife and tried to make some impression, 
but in vain. The rock was as hard as crystal. 
Any bullet touching such rock at the slightest 
angle would be hurled aside with terrific force 
and hit a target quite different from the one 
intended. 

My mind was now working at lightning speed. 
Suppose the bungalow had been built of stone 
taken from the hill-side. Suppose pieces of this 
hard rock had been used to form the walls, their 
uneven surfaces being faced up with cement. 
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Suppose some pieces, here and there, came very 
near the surface of the wall and were covered 
with only a thin layer of plaster. Suppose such 
a wall in a bedroom, and lastly, suppose a 
man firing a heavy revolver in such a bedroom. 
Why — and here I shouted aloud in my excite- 
ment — Heaven alone knew what might be the 
effect of such shooting! 

I yelled to my bearer, who came running up 
to me, dropped the revolver into his wavering 
hands and tore off to find my Club friend again. 
I was fortunate in meeting him almost at once. 

“Look here,” I said, fairly stammering in my 
eagerness. “Do you remember that bungalow 
being built?” 

“Of course,” he replied, in some surprise. 
“It’s only a few years old.” 

“Where did the builders get the stone from?” 

I demanded. 

“From the hill-side, of course,” he said. 
“They had to cut away the hill to make a place 
for the bungalow and they used the stone they 
blasted out for their building. Why do you ask?” 
“Because,” I shouted, “I now know how Hen- 

rick and Kerson were killed!” 

“Steady, old man,” he advised. “\ou’ve not 

been in the sun, have you?” 

“Yes, I have,” I gabbled. “No, I’ve not, I 

mean — oh, look here and I hastily told 

him about my revolver-practice. He listened 
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quietly. When I had come to the end of a some- 
what disjointed account, “It’s possible,” he mut- 
tered. “A ricochet bullet might do anything. 


WTy, I remember a case ” lie stopped and 

said quietly, “But how can we prove it?” “I’ve 
thought of a way,” I answered. “Can you come 
to the bungalow?” “This minute,” he replied. 

Without more ado we set off and, once there, 


I told him what I had in mind. W ith the aid of a 


couple of boxes and a broom-head we obtained a 
fair representation of a man standing erect about 


the spot where poor Ilenrick’s body was found. 

They were fairly solid boxes and we backed 

them up with a heavy chest of drawers. T'hen, 

to the side of one, we fastened my revolver, 

cleaned and loaded, at about the height of a 

man’s shoulder. To the trigger of the revolver I 

attached, very firmly, a long piece of stout cord 

which I passed through the window behind the 

boxes. The revolver was now pointing at the wall 

away from the bed. I warned mv bearer to keep 

out of the way, and we closed all doors. 'Lhen we 

got through the window and crouched behind 

the wall. I pushed the shutters into place and 
said, “Ready?” 

My friend nodded and I jerked the cord. 
There was the roar of a shot within the room. 
After a moment we climbed into the room 
again, carefully avoiding the cord, and examined 
the wall. The bullet was embedded in it. We 
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altered the direction of the revolver slightly, 
climbed through the window again and repeated 
the performance. Another bullet-hole in the wall. 
Unwearyingly we fired shot after shot, altering 
the direction of the revolver-muzzle every time. 
The fourth bullet, to my complete satisfaction, 
had ricochetted practically at right angles to the 
line of fire and was buried in the wall on the left 
of the window. I pointed this out to my friend 
and he felt some of my excitement. “It looks as 
though we were on the right track,” he admitted. 

We had soon reloaded the revolver twice, and 
were beginning to feel that it was tiring work 
climbing in and out of bedroom windows. But 
we stuck at it, knowing that, sooner or later, we 
should get the truth. We climbed in for, I think, 
the sixteenth time, and I was looking round for 
the new bullet-hole — I forgot to mention that 
I had ringed each hole as it w'as made, with a 
lead-pencil — when I heard a startled exclamation 
from my friend. I swung round and found him 
gazing intently at the topmost box. I jumped 
towards him. 

“You were right,” he said slowly, and pointed 
to a hole in the wood from which a morsel of 
lead was still protruding. I stood by the boxes 
and we found that the hole was just on a level 
with my chest. Together we went over the wall 
and found the place where the bullet should 
have been. In silence I pointed to the hard stone 
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showing clear. It was of the same kind as I had 
uncovered in the hill-side and had been con- 
cealed by the merest skin of plaster. 

There was no need for further proot. We 
demolished the box and broom erection, alter 
unfastening the revolver, and went into my 
sitting-room to talk the matter over. 

“It is quite clear now,” said my Club triend. 
“I take it that both men were awakened in the 
same way as yourself. I'hinking, as you did at 
first, that there was an armed thief in the room, 
they naturally shot in selt-defence. In llenrick s 
case it was the sixth bullet that must have 
ricochetted almost straight back at him just as 
yours did in your revolver-practice. Kerson was 
knocked out by the fifth shot, which probably per- 
formed a double ricochet. Who knows? After our 
combined experiences I am ready to believe any- 
thing. It was just pure bad luck in each case. 
We fired nearly twenty shots before we got the 
same result. They, poor lads, got it almost at 
once. The room was a veritable death-trap tor 
them.” He shook his head sadly. 

“Well,” I said, “I’m thankful for three things. 
First and foremost, that I’ve cleared up the 
mystery; second, that I killed that rat, and last, 
and most important, that I’m the worst revolver- 
shot in the Army. If I had used my revolver last 
night instead of my sword, who knows? Per- 
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“It won’t bear thinking of,” said my friend. 
“Well, come along to the Club, and we’ll tell 
the other fellows that the haunted bungalow is 
haunted no longer.” 

The Colonel looked round at us all. 

“Well,” he said, “what do you think of it?” 
We looked at one another. At length someone 
answered, “As your Club friend said. Colonel, 
it won’t bear thinking of.” And we all got up to 
go home. 


THE END 
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